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MASTERPIECE 
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CONSTRUCTION 








OW often have you escaped an automobile accident by a n: 
margin? Do you know there were 37,000 accidents in 1935 cau: 
skidding, blowouts and punctures? 

It has been proved that Firestone has no equal in the develo 
and manufacture of safe tires. A leading university conducted 2,35 
which showed that the 1936 Firestone High Speed Tire set the | 
standard of non-skid efficiency, stopping a car up to 25% quicker 

You cannot afford to be without this margin of non-skid 
You cannot afford to be without the blowout protection Fi: 
Gum-Dipped Tires give you. 

It was only natural that they have been on the winning 
16 consecutive years in the gruelling blowout test at the India 
500-mile race, and that they have been on the winning cars f 
consecutive years in the dangerous Pike’s Peak Climb, wher 
means death. 

Why risk an accident when it costs so little to protect live 
so much? Go to your nearest Firestone Auto Supply and Service § 
Firestone Tire Dealer today and have your car equipped with Fi 
High Speed Tires—the Masterpiece of Tire Construction. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 
Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. — WEAF Network = 
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How a Man of 40 Can 
Retire in15 Years 


T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth half as much today 
as you were then. Now, by following a simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work 
forever fifteen years from today with a monthly income 


guaranteed to you for life. Not only that, but if you should 
die before that time, we would pay your wife a monthly 
income as long as she lives. Or if you should be totally dis- 
abled for six months or more, you would not be expected 
to pay any premiums that fell due while you. were dis- 
abled, and you would receive a disability income besides! 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I Acheck for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter 
as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 


It sounds too good to be true. But it isn’t. 
There are no “catches” in it, for the Plan 
is guaranteed by an 85-year-old company 
with over half a billion dollars of insurance 
in force. If you want to retire some day, 
and are willing to lay aside a portion of 
your income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You can 
have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 





©1936,P.M.L.1.Co. 


the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


i 

§ Psroentrx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 

1 987 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

l Send me by mail, without obligation, 

{your new book describing Tus Puoenix 
Muruatc Retirement Income Pian, 


Name 





Date of Birth 


Business 
Address 











Home 
Address 
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Back at Work: 
chief of the 
Utilities Co., emerged 
what seemed to be the complete collapse of 
As head of Chicago’s new Year, $4; Two Years 
Affiliated Broadcasting Chain, he once more $6: Wis 
sits behind a door marked President (see 
Wide World 


ENTERTAINMENT (Screen, Stage) 


SCIENCE and MEDICINE 


Last week Samuel 
defunct $1,500,000,000 
from 


Subscription — Prices. 
United States, its Posses. 
sions, and Canada: One 


; 10cacopy. Foreign: 
One Year, $5; Two 
Years, $8. 

Two weeks’ notice re. 
quired for change of ad. 
dress; please give old and 
new addresses. Annual 
subscribers may haye 
NEWS-WEEK sent t 
sie 5 them on vacations either 
- in the United States o 
; abroad without extra 
é charge by giving two 
z weeks’ advance notice of 
- itinerary. 





Favorable exchange in the Orient ... in pic- 
ture-book Japan and China and the gorgeous 
Philippines ... combines with special summer 
steamship fares to offer you a travel oppor- 
tunity for 1936 that may never be repeated. 

A thrilling 33-day cruise out of Seattle to 
Japan and back costs just $325; add China 
and the Philippines (too close to miss) and 
you need spend but $417 ... for everything! 


Fare is All-Inclusive Cost 


Your fare includes your roundtrip steamer 
ticket (popular Tourist Class) on famous 
American Mail Liners ... each with every 
stateroom outside, big sunny play decks and 
an outdoor swimming pool; movies, dancing, 
parties ... excellent, varied food. 

In the Orient, First Class hotel accommo- 
dations and meals and sightseeing are all in- 
cluded ... so that when you have bought your 
ticket there is nothing more to pay. And lead- 
ing travel agencies take care of all details. 


Plan With Your Own Travel Agent 


Your own Travel Agent will tell you about 
the American Mail Line’s whole wide choice 
of all-expense cruises, conducted tours and go- 
as-you-please trips. One of them will fit ex- 
actly into your summer time-and-money budget. 

American Mail Liners sail every other Sat- 
urday from Seattle and Victoria, B. C., for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Manila. And they allow you to stopover any- 
where, continue on the next or a later ship... 
come home via Hawaii if you choose. 

See your Agent now. Or write for special 
literature, to 604 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 760 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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SPACE: When you devote as much space 
to the new Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr. as you did to that . . . Winchell 
then perhaps I’d be interested in subscribing 
for your magazine, which I almost did, be- 
fore I read last issue. I suppose you'll write 
of Mae West's life. 

Hitja TARKIAINEN 

Detroit, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Dr. Parran and the United States 
Public Health Service received six columns in Feb. 8 
News-WeEeEk. Walter Winchell got four columns Apr. 
11. July 7, 1934 Mae West’s biography received 24 
lines. 


SQUASH RACQUETS: The story on “Court 
Sport” in the Mar. 14 issue of your splendid 
magazine was read with interest by many of 
our members, There was one statement in 
the last paragraph, however, which we wish 
to correct. 

Squash Racquets is being played consid- 
erably farther west that St. Louis. The Uni- 
versity Club of Los Angeles has two Squash 
Racquets singles courts and two Squash Rac- 
quets doubles courts and they are in use 
most of the time. We employ a full-time 
Squash Racquets professional, George Mik- 
len, formerly with the University Club of 
Detroit, Mich. Sixty-one players are taking 
part in the elimination contests to determine 


the club's Squash Racquets champion, which 
start this week. Squash Racquets is als 
played on a private court in Pasadena, at 
March Field, California, at the University of 
California at Berkeley and at the University 
Club of San Francisco, ; 
Aston CastTLe 

Manager 

University Club of Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEARDED: Please 
note that [ do not like 
the cover of today’s 
issue [April 11] inas- 
much as it misrepre- 
sents the Lion of Ju 
dah, His beard 
shorn and the features 
of the Emperor are 
much more agreeable 
to look at. I hope to 
see on one of your 
next covers the real 
beautiful face of H.S. 
NEBUKADNEZAR 

SILASSER 
Portland, Ore. 

Editorial Note: «The 
only genuine _ beardless 
photograph in this country of Haile Selassie was taken 
when he was a school boy. Herewith is a re t 
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* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [) 1 year, 54: 


C 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed (1. 
Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
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T" telephone directory is the nation’s 
calling list. Millions of people refer to 
it daily—in homes and offices and in pub- 
lic pay stations. It is the busiest: book—it 
plays a part in countless activities. 

For the names in the telephone book are 
more than names. They are friendships and 
homes and families. They are bridge parties 
and golf games—business successes— buyers 


and sellers of wheat or pins or skyscrapers. 


More than 12,000,000 names are listed in 


the directories of the operating companies 


of the Bell System. You can go straight to 
any one of these millions of people—easily, 


quickly and economically—by telephone. 





The classified directory is an important feature of your tele- 
phone book. It is a handy, reliable buying guide 
—a quick, easy way to find ‘Where To Buy Ng 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(*Of course it was Beech-Nut!) 
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graph of the Negus, beard removed by retouching, Jj 
will not appear on News-WeEEx’s Cover, 






FORGOTTEN: You showed good taste ang 
judgment in devoting only five lines to the 
execution of Hauptmann—after newspapers 
had day after day spread its gruesome de. 
tails over pages. The case is dead and should 
properly be forgotten—at least until 
genuine new evidence turns up, 

TuRNER C, Anzort 








some 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


... In view of the fact that many millions 
of readers are reasonably of the opinion thay 
the abduction of the Lindbergh baby was no; 
accomplished by one person and that the fyl] 
story of that abduction has never been told, | 
believe that your valuable paper treated the 
final climax too slightly and trivially. 

Many other papers and magazines treat 
it with undue and grotesque hysteria which 
was worse than silence. 

But as the tragic end (for the time being 
of a heart-breaking crime, in my opinion thar 
culmination of a tragedy which attracted 
worldwide interest should have been treated 
by your paper with some dignity. 

Epwarp F, Duny; 








Chicago, IIl. 








You have said enough about Bruno 
Hauptmann, Any more would have been too 
much. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


... As a subscriber to your publication, | 
entirely approve and [ believe that the ma- 
jority of your readers would concur in this 
Although I did not care to read them I do 
not condemn the publications who smeared 
their front pages with the unpleasant details 
of the Hauptmann case... 
The Constitution of 









have it otherwise. 
Bad manners, however objectionable, are 
not necessarily unlawful. 
VoLNney Foster 
Chicago, III. 





...I1 heartily approve of your method and 
the handling of the matter as you did 

I am glad to know there is at least one pub- 
lication which does not deem it necessary to 
serve its readers with this kind of material, 
and [ also desire to add my congratulations 
to those you have already probably received 
from others. 

W. HINcKLE SMITH 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The manner in which News-Weexk handled 

. the end of Hauptmann should meet the 
approval of every sober-thinking 1 and 
woman in this country, 

If all magazines and newspapers would 
follow along this same line, crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

J. RN 
Cleveland, Ohio 








... You could have made reference to the 
Hauptmann affair in even fewer words by 
leaving out the name of the place, the time 
of the execution and the day of the week. 
In fact, you could have reduced it still further 
by eliminating the reference to the reason 
why the man died—everyone knew that... 
C. K. WoopribcE 
New York City 


I admire your good taste but question your 
judgment in the way you handled the Haupt- 
mann matter. I think the way the newspa 
pers and many magazines hippodromed this 
tragic affair was shameful, I long ago quit 
reading anything about it. But, of course, the 
newspapers’ excuse for this sort of stulf 1s 
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hat the public demands it. That may be 
ren ‘to my way of thinking, the press 


>» put, ° 
— bligation to the public. They as- 





aa 
aa he responsibility, and properly so, of 
being a great educational media. In fulfilling 
this obligation, they should also realize that 
they have a duty to protect the public. I was 
‘or many years active in advertising work, 
and was not always especially popular, with 
the newspapers particularly, as I took occa- 
<ion frequently to criticise their practice of 
panderit » to the sordid, the sensational and 
often salacious news and gave to it a prom- 
‘nence altogether out of proportion to its 
jmportan : z 
SAMUEL C, Dosss 
Atlar Ga 

_ The way in which News-Weexk has 
deced the tragedy. of the Lindbergh case is 
dignified and kind and very much in keeping 
with the sort of news that your many readers 
desire. 

Maup J. Hutst 
Dwight School 


Englewood, N. J. 








Salutes . . . or whatever's befitting, for 
your having last issue and one preceding 
no mention of the New Jersey cause celebre! 

What a relief! ... May your silence on 
such matters—stay deeply thunderous! 


Ep. F. DAUGHERTY 
Muncie, Ind. 





The total omission of mention of 


Hauptmann’s final execution shows a lamen- 
table lack of judgment 1n News-WeEeEK. The 
biggest story, in some ways, of the Spring, 
why annoy your readers with a wilful failure 
to handle this newsworthy case? Your fail- 
ure to give a reasoned and reasonable sum- 
mary was not clever, but flippant. 
JANE WILLIAMS 
New .\ugusta, Ind. 
* 


In your 
. is an article entitled “So- 
. S. Lays Down Law for Pay- 
Insurance Pre- 


TNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: 
issue 0 lar, 21 
cial Security: U 


Wy. & 


ment of Unemployment 


In this article it is stated that the tax 
will provide the base for payment of 
unemployment benefits will be imposed upon 
that part of the wages of each employe up to 


$3,000 annually, payable by the employer, and 
not deductible from the wages paid. 
My understanding was that the Federal 


tax for unemployment insurance applied to 
the total wages of each employe irrespective 
of whether such wages were greater or less 


than $3,000 annually, and that the $3,000 lim- 
itation applied to the tax for old-age pen- 
sions. , , 


: GeorGE F, ALEXANDER 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Mr. Alexander understood cor- 


rectly and News-Weex acknowledges its error. The 
unemployment insurance tax is to be based upon total 
wages. The $3,000 limitation applies only to the tax 
Jor old-age pensions. 


, INFORMATION: The writer desires a lit- 
Ue information relative to the Lindbergh kid- 
haping case. . . The fact which I wish to 
snow is whether or not Ollie Whately is now 
alive or did he die subsequent to the kidnap- 
ing? If he is alive did any butler or servant 
connected with the Lindbergh or Morrow 
Pepper die subsequent to the kidnaping ? 
Wheteierstand it, Violet Sharpe and Mrs. 
ately only have died. 


Nashville, Tenn, Joun M. Bates 


Editorial Note: °. a ‘ 
Mrs. Whately ond pene, Waately died May 23, 1933. 


Lindbergh or Map hiuet Sharbe are the only other 


Morrow servants who h i i 
the kidngbing (Mar. 1, 1932). Tee ae a> 
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THAT'S A QUEER 
LOOKING PIPE, 
JUDGE ~ INDIAN, 
I SHOULD SAY 


















YES, BUT OF A LONG 
LOST RACE. I 
DISCOVERED IT 
BELOW THE MEXICAN 

BORDER M 


ANY YEARS 











WHILE HUNTING STRAY Mf 
CATTLE FROM OUR RANCH 
IN) THE NORTH,I MET 7 

WITH ANY 
ACCIDENT — 
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THE WHOLE SIDE 
OF “THE CLIFF IS 
CAVING IN / 
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THE ONE SOUVENIR. I 
PICKED UP WAS THIS 


Wi outor 


MY STARS, ‘PONY, I'VE 
STUMBLED ON TO A HALF- 
BURIED CLIFF-DWELLERS’ 

























IN THOSE DAYS 






THIS PLACE 
IS SPOOKY. 
LETS GET 
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A “PIPE PAL” IF EVER THERE WAS ONE! 


Load up your friendliest old briar with 
Prince Albert. Note how the golden-brown 
tobacco packs snug in the bowl. Light up. 
Take a deep whiff of its mellow, tempting 
fragrance. Pull away to your heart’s content. 
You're off to a smokin’ thrill! P. A. is 
made from choice, mild tobacco, “crimp 
cut” for coolness. It does not bite the 
tongue. Prince Albert is great for roll-your- 
own cigarettes too. See offer below. 
. , 


RISK 


** You must be pleased’’ 


te 






LM a a 


PA. 


OFFER 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J: Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 


THEIR BLESSINGS. WITH 
BEING SO MILD, 
IT NEVER BITES 








THE TONGUE! 


APRINGE ALBERT 
















LONG BURNING FP 
GARETTE TORSSCO 
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CRIMP CUT 


PE Oni 





Zoe 815% 


pd 


OUNCE 


Ep + 


50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert: 
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AND THE 


GOOSE HONKS 
HIGH 


When words are given wings by the 
Mimeograph, they are sure to go places and 
do things—for the Mimeograph is the one 
all-purpose duplicator, capable of turning out 
in record time, and at low cost, almost any 
form of communication aimed at business bet- 
terment. It is this all-purpose duplicator, with 
its complete and nation-wide service equip- 
ment, that has been an important factor in many 
a present business upswing. For latest particu- 
lars, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


your classified telephone book for local address. 
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LEAGUE: Italy Ignores Geneva With Impunity While France 


Geneva’s new Peace Palace, the Con- 
ciliation Committee of Thirteen fidgeted 
in their chairs. Salvador de Madariaga 
lifted his gavel. 

As presiding officer, the frail Spanish 
Apostle of Arbitration called the meet- 
ing to order. Agenda: Italy’s reply to 
the League note asking minimum terms 
for Ethiopian peace. 

The Conciliators read the communica- 
tion: 

1. Italy will discuss conditions only 
with Ethiopia, the League not to be 
present even as an observer. 

2. Negotiations not to be conducted 
at Geneva. 

3. No armistice during negotiations. 

Anthony Eden of Britain merely 
frowned. Joseph Paul-Boncour of 
France: “Just as I expected.” Ethiopia’s 
Wolde Miriam: “Wholly unacceptable.” 

Following the delegates who recessed 
homeward before considering action, 
newspaper men hustled about in the 
Swiss downpour. Press room facilities 
in the New League building are incom- 
plete. In their dispatches, the corre- 
spondents growled “Meeting here... 
no other aim . . . than leaving public 
opinion in ignorance.” 

With this ironic observation, the re- 
porters proceeded to proclaim a fact 
obvious to the world for weeks—the 
League had failed again. 

But the harassed diplomats, still 
clinging to dignity, refused to admit 
it yet. They postponed deliberations 
while Paul-Boncour begged Baron 
Aloisi to appeal to the Duce for modi- 
fication of terms. 

The Baron phoned Rome. No an- 
swer. 

To the delegates, Mussolini’s aloof- 
ness was more eloquent than words. 
But they had to take their defeat like 
League committeemen. With a show 
of formality, they told Madariaga to 
draw up a report admitting failure. 

_The Spaniard displayed his linguistic 
virtuosity. The report became an adroit 
condemnation of Italy. It placed side 
by side Ethiopian willingness and Ital- 
ian unwillingness to negotiate. Then it 
admitted: “Hopes of prompt cessation 
of hostilities .. . must for the moment 
- +. be abandoned.” 
P Aloisi loosed his Roman temper: 
-» . Ignore this.” Wolde Miriam re- 
taliated: “Italy’s position ... is brutal.” 

Haile Selassie queried by cable: “Is 
the principle of collective security al- 
ready a dead letter?” ; 
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Three Weeks Ago the Duce’s Troops Started 
From Quoram Down This 300-Mile Black Line 


The delegates clung to dignity. No- 
body answered the Negus. 


SECRETS?: Everybody watched the 
movements of Britain’s diplomatic Sir 
Galahad and his friend Paul-Boncour. 
They talked long and secretly before, 
during, and after the committee con- 
ferences. 

Then Eden walked alone in the rain. 
Paul-Eoncour, usually talkative, fended 
off questioners: “I must have the cour- 
age to say nothing.” 

As rumors thickened regarding the 
Eden-Goncour talks, Monday’s special 
League Council session opened. 

Aloisi of Italy knew a thing or two 
about the talks—poison gas had been 
discussed. Acting under the old axiom 
that offense is the best defense, he did 
not wait for the charges of primed op- 
ponents. The Baron took the floor and 
defended his nation’s right to use poi- 
son gas “in reprisal against Ethiopian 
atrocities.” 

He referred to an Italian note sent 
the League: Ethiopians sliced open the 
hands and stomachs of nine Italian sol- 
diers captured on the southern front 
... and practised other mutilations. 

Ethiopian answer: Tribesmen have 
been warned against atrocities. 

The British Foreign Secretary 
smashed over technicalities in oratori- 
cal fire against Aloisi: “It is impossible 
to ignore evidence Italians used poison 





gas against Ethiopians ... utterly un- 
provided with means for defense ... 
This method of warfare was not only 
outlawed by the belligerents but by all 
parties to the anti-gas protocol of 1925. 

“If this convention can be torn up, 
what is the value of any international 
instrument ?” 

Eden’s dark eyes burned. “If a na- 
tion can violate the covenant without 
punishnrent ... can there be any con- 
fidence in international law? ... Mem- 
bers of the League must be influenced 
by the success or failure of the present 
instance ... Britain will maintain meas- 
ures in force ... is willing to consider 
imposition of further sanctions.” 

The listeners knew the might of the 
British Empire was behind his words. 
They remembered Premier Baldwin’s 
declaration to a Worcestershire con- 
stituency: “I wish to make it clear that 
the Foreign Secretary’s policy ... is 
considered the policy of the whole 
government.” 


W ARNeNG: The slim crusader directed 
a dark implication toward Paris—the 
British would not support France 
against Germany unless the French 
stood with them now: “Any nation 
here may sometime need the protection 
of the covenant ... The extent of that 
protection depends on the final outcome 
of the present crisis.” 

Paul-Boncour arose with typical his- 
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WIDE WORLD 


To Secretary-General Avenol (Left) the League Gave an Unpleasant Job 


WIDE WORLD 
The Conciliation Committee’s Chairman, 


Salvador de Madariaga, Pleaded Vainiy 


trionic timing. “I associate myself with 
Mr. Eden . . . to combat the reign by 
force of any nation . .. Peace in Ethi- 
opia is necessary to insure peace in 
Europe ... Only hope of collective se- 
curity.” 

Rumors of a Franco-British split col- 
lapsed. Eden had apparently talked 
convincingly to his crony. 

From then on, the meeting slipped 
into a round-robin of vague condemna- 
tions of Italy. V. P. Potemkin, Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris, was disgusted: 
“The committee has failed ... Their 
efforts useless ... A fresh disappoint- 
ment to the world.” 

No one heeded him. Attention turned 
to the lanky figure of Baron Aloisi. He 
smashed the blame for the failure of 
peace plans directly at the Ethiopians. 
His reason: they had refused to deal 
directly with the Duce. 

Then he exploded a bomb labeled 
Italy’s price for peace: “Any armistice 
must assure against danger of new 
Ethiopian mobilization . . . Italian occu- 
pation of all centers including the capi- 


tal... practically the entire territory.” 

Before the delegates could recover 
their composure, the Baron began to 
draw a beautiful word-picture. He 
showed the sword of Italy, accompa- 
nied by the plow, bringing the fruits of 
civilization to the Ethiopians: ‘Over 
3,000 miles of roads [all military], 50 
hospitals [military], numerous schools, 
abolishment of slavery, prohibition of 
child labor...” 

Aloisi droned on, and the delegates 
scattered into the gloomy afternoon. 
After dinner and due thought, a special 
council session made another “final” ap- 
peal to Italy for cessation of hostilities. 

Political observers didn’t wonder 
much about this “academic gesture” as 
the Council adjourned until May 11. 
They knew what prevented action— 
French elections. 


QUANDARY: Political policies affect- 
ing’ the entire world hinge on the whims 
of 11,500,000 French voters who go to 
the polls Sunday. Until they name their 
618 Deputies such matters as the 
League must stand still. 

France is at the crossroads. A few 
weeks ago, correspondents prophesied 
an avalanche for the Radical Popular 
Front. Last week they believed the 
Rightist Conservatives might carry the 
country. 
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A Radical majority would mea, 
closer cooperation with the Soviets and 
a stronger attitude of defiance towary 
Hitler. Rightist victory would Probably 
bring more friendly relations with Ger. 
many and Italy. 

But Jean and Jeanne of France mapj. 
fest little interest in these internationg 
complications, and officials express gyr. 
prised happiness over the quiet cam. 
paign. Some observers lay this trap. 
quillity to a puzzlement of the voters 
which may yet develop into trouble, 

Frenchmen have demonstrated vio. 
lent distrust of the parliamentary sys. 
tem since the Stavisky riots of Febry. 
ary, 1934. But the Deputy’s badge stjj 
has glamour. A record total of 4,807 
candidates inscribed their names op 
electoral lists. 


Panic: France’s elections gave Mus. 
solini 22 days of grace. Then the 
League meets again to warn him about 
gobbling up the remaining two-thirds 
of Ethiopia. 

The Duce told Marshal Badoglio to 
put on the pressure. He did. Guarded 
by fast tanks and provisioned by planes, 
a truck column bumped out of Quoram 
on Apr. 10 (see map). 

April 15, the spaniel eyes of Crown 
Prince Asfaou Wassen popped when 
bullets spattered against his palace. 
Ethiopia’s heir dashed away to the 
mountains as the Fascist motor cara- 
van burst into Dessye—after a 120-mile 
trek in the record time of five days. 

The Duce wanted these speed-men in 
Addis Ababa for a Roman holiday— 
2,689th anniversary of Rome’s founding. 

Last week the Fascist trucks started 
down the 170-mile road. News flashed 
to Addis Ababa that they were only 75 
miles away, that General Graziani ham- 
mered at Harar. 

Panic-stricken, the capital’s 3,000 
foreigners—including 58 Americans— 
mobbed the British Legation’s bomb- 
proof dugouts. Gas-conscious Ethio- 
pians stuffed their noses with eucalyp- 
tus leaves. The Bank of Ethiopia an- 
nounced it would move to Jibuti. 

Ethiopia’s remaining forces scattered 
to the western mountains. But they 
kept their guns—foreshadowing a har- 
assing guerilla war. 

Few stayed in Addis Ababa to watch 
the northern road for a red, white and 
green flag. 





BEFORE AND ‘AFTER SANCTIONS 





League of Nations sanctions against Italy, applied Nov.~-18, began to slice down the 
country’s foreign trade within two months. Latest official League figures reveal the United 


States as the only major nation to benefit by the sanctions “guillotine.” 


The following 


statistics, computed at the rate of the pre-devaluated dollar, show Italy’s commerce with the 
chief sanctionists and non-sanctionist countries, as well as total volume of foreign trade. 
The figures are for comparable two-months periods before and after sanctions. 


WITH SANCTIONIST NATIONS 


Imports From 
Before 

$3,846,000 

$3,337,000 


3ritain 
France 


After 
$161,000 
$660,000 


Exports To 
Before if 
$5,678,000 
$3,661,000 


Apter 2. 
$384,000 
$1 773,000 


WITH NON-SANCTIONIST NATIONS 


United States 
Germany 


$3,578,000 
$8,164,000 


$4,696,000 
$6,932,000 


$6,561,000 $7,262,000 
$9,978,000 $7,240,000 


ITALY’S TOTAL TRADE 


$37,549,000 


$22,123,000 


$28,375,000 $15,171,000 


— 
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PROJECTS: Congress Says ‘No’ to Quoddy and 


Florida Canal, but President Says ‘Maybe, Sometime’ 


Catastrophe hit Eastport, Maine, last 
week. Fishing folk, used to the her- 
ring’s slippery way, watched $36,000,- 
000 wiggle from their net. Quoddy was 
dead—killed by White House word 
that no more relief millions would go 
to the vast tidal power project on 
Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Thirteen hundred miles down the At- 
lantic Seaboard, Florida bean pickers 
and the Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce mourned the same Roosevelt 
“no.” It had snatched away the 
preath of life from a $130,000,000 At- 
lantic-Gulf ship canal. 


Maive LazARus: Eastport’s god and 
Quoddy’s daddy was Dexter P. Cooper, 
utilities engineer. Eighteen years ago 
he first dreamed of tying Atlantic tides 
to turbines by means of five great 
dams thrown across the inlets of Cobs- 
cook and Passamaquoddy Bays. As 
the tremendous 25-foot tide rose and 
fell, water rushing in and out of the 
bays would spin turbines and send 200,- 
000 horsepower humming over trans- 
mission lines. 

But Maine utilities shied away, and 
Eastport gave up hope. Already post- 
war collapse had crushed sixteen of the 
town’s eighteen herring fisheries; bugs 
had wrecked its blueberry crops. Now, 
with Quoddy dead, Eastport saw a fu- 
ture drab at best. 


Then came the New Deal. Maine 
Republicans and Democrats alike eyed 
the millions pouring out of Washing- 
ton, resurrected the Quoddy idea, and 
hustled Cooper and his dream to the 


White House. The President, who had 
watched Quoddy’s tides from his Sum- 
mer home on nearby Campobello 
Island, took to the idea. He sent 
Cooper to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 





P nae 


PWA engineers twice said ‘“No.’”’ The 
Federal Power Commission concurred: 
Quoddy could be built, but why build 
it? There was no market for such 
power in upper New England. And if 
rates were to cover construction costs, 
the scheme could never produce cheap 
electricity. 

Eastport kept praying. And Maine’s 
Democratic Governor, Louis J. Brann, 
persisted. 

Soon a new Brann-appointed com- 
mission had surveyed the project and 
delivered a commanding approval to the 
President. At that, Mr. Roosevelt turned 
his back on previous reports, allotted 
$7,000,000 in relief funds to Quoddy, and 
put engineers to work. 

That was a year ago. By last week, 
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Digging on the Florida Canal: A $5,000,000 Monument to Waste? 


ddy Bay: Its 25-Foot Tide Will Remain Unharnessed 


the government had spent $6,000,000; 
it needed some $30,000,000 more to 
complete the job. With a new work- 
ers’ village sprawling over the country- 
side and work well begun on the dams 
themselves, Eastport bustled. 


SOUTHERN Ecno: As long ago as the 
16th century,. Spanish conquistadors 
searched for a northern passage to 
escape Britain’s marauding sea dogs 
in the narrow straits off Florida’s tip. 
Later President John Quincy Adams 
had a trans-Florida canal survey made. 
Other studies followed, but nothing 
happened. 

Soon after Maine revived the Quoddy 
dream, North Florida business men 
pushed new plans for spending $130,- 
000,000 on the world’s longest ditch, ex- 
tending westward 195 miles from Jack- 
sonville to Port Inglis (Present longest 
canal: Belomorstroy, 137 miles). New 
York-New Orleans ships, gliding past 
cypress, rhododendron and jasmine, 
could save two and a half days; Jack- 
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sonville and North Florida might profit 
tremendously. 

Last year Jacksonville prodded one 
of its citizens, Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, into action. Ignoring South 
Florida’s complaints of loss of trade 
and crops ruined by salt-water seep- 
age, the aged Senator took the plea to 
the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt did nothing until 
September. Then a storm piled the 
S. S. Dixie and 231 passengers on the 
Florida keys. Next day the President 
granted 5,000,000 relief dollars to the 
canal project and ordered engineers to 
start digging. 

In the past six months, a workers’ 
village has blossomed at Ocala; steam 
shovels have cut deep’,into the sandy 
soil; 6,000 laborers have found new em- 
ployment; most of the five millions 
have been put into circulation. 


LimsBer No: Last week’s death notice 
from the White House raised a question 
simultaneously in Florida and Maine: 
Had the government simply built a 
monument to waste? 

The wailing query from Jacksonville 
and Eastport beat loud in Washington. 
The President was in a hot pot of 
trouble. 

On both projects, he had ignored the 
advice of Federal engineers and Re- 
publican cries of “waste.” Last Janu- 
ary he asked Congress to continue 
both—and gave it the chance to kill 
both—by slipping a $12,000,000 item 
for the canal and $9,000,000 for Quoddy 
into the army supply bill. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee promptly removed both items from 
the bill. When the measure reached 
the Senate, Fletcher tried to resurrect 
the canal item, only to have it voted 
down again. Nobody even bothered to 
bring up Quoddy. 

That left the President his choice: 
He could let both projects die; or he 
could risk another Republican plaint of 
dictatorship by allotting more works 
money. 

He eased out: Congress had spoken; 
he would grant no more works money 





KEYSTONE 
Harry Bridges: Shipowners 
Were Out for His Scalp 
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—but he would consider ‘modified 
plans,” and he did have in mind a new 
$500,000,000 program of long-range 
works. 

He knew the art of the Limber No. 


STRIKES: Trouble in N. Y. Makes 
liself Felt in San Francisco 


Down the gangplank of the S. S. Cali- 
fornia in New York last month jogged 
64 shore-dressed seamen, fired, black- 
listed, logged two weeks’ back pay, and 
mad as hops. A fortnight earlier, when 
the ship lay docked at San Pedro, Calif., 
they had struck for better working con- 
ditions. Promised help by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, they had called off 
the strike and sailed back to New York 
—only to find themselves “on the 
beach.” And their International Sea- 
men’s Union, over their heads, had 
signed an agreement which omitted the 
one point they felt all-important: union- 
controlled hiring. 

Egged on by Joe Curran, their leader 
in the San Pedro affair, they thumbed 
their collective noses at officials of the 
L.S.U., organized themselves into a rebel 
branch, and pulled a strike of their own. 
In sympathy, the rest of the California’s 
crew jumped ship, joining the pickets. 
Other crews followed suit. By this 
week some 4,000 men from 40 boats had 
come out, dotting the wharves with 
placards, chasing scabs off the docks. 


East Is East, AND—: Sparks from 
Joe Curran’s impromptu tie-up flew 
3,000 miles to touch off the powder bar- 
rel that had been rolling around San 
Francisco’s waterfront since 1934. July 
20 of that year Harry Bridges’s long- 
shoremen strike had blossomed into a 
general walkout that hamstrung the 
city with brutal, startling efficacy. The 
longshoremen won, and the concessions 
they wrung from ship companies be- 
came the goal of every other maritime 
union in the country—including the 
Curran rebels. 

Last week came the employers’ 
chance to hit back. The Santa Rosa, 
picketed in New York, had taken on a 
crew supplied by Curran’s opponents 
in the I1.S8.U., and sailed for California. 

They’re scabs! Curran telegraphed 
the Maritime Federation of the Pacific 
—comprising leaders of all seamen’s 
unions, from black-gangs to stewards. 
The Federation, friendly to Curran’s 
rank-and-file movement, promptly la- 
beled the Santa Rosa “unfair” and 
threw a cordon of pickets around the 
ship when it landed. 

Tucked into the constitution of Harry 
Bridges’s stevedores’ local was a clause 
forbidding them to go through a picket 
line. So they declined to unload the cargo. 

But, claimed the shippers, your re- 
fusal breaks the agreement we made 
after the 1934 fracas; therefore, we 
cease to recognize you as a union; here- 
after we’ll hire men right off the docks, 
no':. through hiring-halls. 


Storm Si¢nAts: That hit a sore spot. 
At hiring-halls, seamen and dockmen 
register for jobs and get them in the 
order of their application, at union 
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wages under union » conditions. The 
method eliminates tramping from pier to 
pier, and cuts exploitation by foremen 
auctioneering jobs to lowest bidders, 

All San Francisco knew that rather 
than lose their hall-system longshore. 
men would go on the rampage. But ey. 
eryone knew, too, that shipowners were 
out to smash Harry Bridges’s formj. 
dable grip on maritime labor. 

Bridges, a spindly but scrappy Aus. 
tralian, had no great fear of a bray), 
Cheerily he went over to the City Cep. 
tral Labor Council—which backed him 
in his 1934 victory—to maneuver for 
support. He got it, in a resolution ep. 
dorsing the longshoremen’s attitude ang 
naming a committee of seven to ¢o. 
operate. Then, taking up the offensive 
himself, Bridges announced that when 
the shippers canceled the 1934 award, 
they left the gate wide open for wage. 
scale revisions—upward. 

Meanwhile idleness settled down over 
the harbor, with 23 boats still waiting 
to be unloaded and 31 others rerouted 
to the quieter waters of San Pedro. In 
San Francisco, as in New York, little 
knots of strikers clumped up and down 
cobblestoned wharf-streets, affiliated 
unions prepared to hop into the free. 
for-all fight for the hiring-halls, and po- 
lice polished up their night sticks. 


° 
WPA: Hopkins Learns a Lesson, 


Gives a Lesson, Fires an Aide 


Administration knockers in Congress 
get in their best blows when they catch 
New Dealers unaware, prod hard at 
some tender spot, and treat the voters 
to official squeals. 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan Republican, took a first-class poke 
and made a first-class show last month 
when he pounced on AAA’s payments 
to big crop growers. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace raised the show 
to top billing by dodging and delaying 
the release of payees’ names. 

Senator James J. Davis, Pennsylvania 
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Harry Hopkins Fired a Wheelhorse; 
Bought a $2 Ticket on a Racehorse 
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WIDE WORLD 
Herman Bundesen: His Baby 
Books Didn’t Win Enough Votes 


Republican, caused New Deal squirms 
by suddenly lashing out at his State’s 
WPA administration with a cry for 
Congressional investigation of “the 


Democrats’ pie counter.” 

Democrats, too, know the game. Sen- 
ator Rush D. Holt of West Virginia, 
riled by local political troubles, lunged 


last month at Harry Hopkins, WPA 
Administrator. Hopkins had neither 


chance to dodge nor time to deny be- 
fore Holt, youngest of Senators but old 
enough in political tactics, filled the 


Congressional Record and the nation’s 
newspapers with charges that the West 
Virginia works administration was rot- 
ten with anti-Holt politics. 

Last week Administrator Hopkins, 
not to be caught again, gave fellow 
New Dealers a lesson in strategy. He 
found his own blister, poked hard and 
shouted first: He had fired George H. 
Gannon, Washington State works ad- 
ministrator, for permitting solicitation 
of campaign funds from WPA em- 
ployes. He would fire all others in- 
volved. 

That left a poor target for Republi- 
can prodders. In the State of Wash- 
ington, Republican and Democratic 
party chairman joined in defense of 
Gannon, a Democrat: “If such solicita- 
a occurred, he knew nothing about 
it.” 

Gannon said he knew all about it: 
He had ordered the return to his em- 
Ployes of $3,629 they contributed, with- 
out his knowledge, to buy a sound truck 
for Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Washington Democrat. Furthermore, 
neither Administrator Hopkins nor any- 
body else had objected to a $300 collec- 
vere for the Democratic National Com- 

ittee, 


Three days before Hopkins fired him, 











Gannon had announced he would re- 
tire June 1 and return to banking in 
Seattle. The day after Hopkins’s order, 
he refused to give up his office to Roy 
C. Jacobsen, WPA field representative 
detailed to succeed him. Monday he 
surrendered with a countercharge: He 
had lost his job because he opposed 
curtailment of State WPA rolls. 


e 
POLITICS: Knox Claims Illinois; 
So Does Borah; Roosevelt Leads 


Throughout Illinois last week 800,000 
Republicans—businessmen, housewives, 
farmers, and laborers—filed into poll- 
ing booths to mark X’s on slips of 
paper. Their ballots named only two 
candidates for President: Frank Knox 
and William E. Borah. 

Yet few political realists in America 
expected either man to win the Presi- 
dency—or even the Republican nomi- 
nation. Actual top-notchers in the 
GOP race had steered discreetly clear 
of rough-and-tumble primary fights. 
Pre-convention battles, they reasoned, 
made enemies of men whose support 
would be valuable at nomination time. 
Also, one or two primary defeats could 
wreck any candidate’s reputation. And, 
after all, in most States itedoesn’t mat- 
ter much who wins the primaries; 
delegates can switch candidates at will. 

Thus last week Governor Landon of 
Kansas, far-and-away leader in Re- 
publican ranks, stuck at his desk. So 
did Senators Vandenberg and Dickin- 
son, favorite dark horses. 

But none of that for Knox and 
Borah. If any living American didn’t 
know they were out for the White 
House, it wasn’t their fault. For weeks 
they had scooted about the country, 
geysering oratory, and dickering for 
delegates. 

In Illinois last week, the two squared 
off across the ballot-box for the first 
time. Borah had charged into the 
State, roared six times at Big Money 
and Monopoly, and distributed cam- 
paign literature. More ambitious, Knox 
had spoken in every county, spread his 
views in his Chicago Daily News, and 
plastered the State with Knox-for- 
President circulars. 

Yet when the balloting ceased, 
neither seemed to have gone far to- 
ward his goal—501 delegates, a ma- 
jority, at the Republican National 
convention. 

In actual popular votes, Colonel Knox 
piled up an 80,000 majority through 
the simple process of sweeping popu- 
lous Chicago. But Borah captured 13 
of the State’s 15 remaining districts. 
As he put it: “Frank Knox carried 
Chicago, but I carried Illinois.” 

Of the State’s 57 delegates, Borah 
claimed 26, Knox 56. Someone, it 
seemed, was wrong. Because Illinois 
laws don’t bind delegates, only next 
June’s convention roll-call would re- 
veal the answer. 


Civrui War: While Knox and Borah 
made hopeful claims, Roosevelt sup- 
porters went in for downright gloating 
over Illinois’s balloting. Running in 
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Governor Horner, Fired by 
the Bosses, Refused to Quit 





the Democratic primary, the President 
piled up 1,250,000 votes—450,000 more 
than the combined total of the GOP 
contestants. 

Illinois Republicans were ready with 
an explanation for that: Local Demo- 
crats had been squabbling for months 
over who should be their nominee for 
Governor. Last week the bitter civil 
war brought 1,500,000 Democrats, a 
record, to the polls. 

Last Fall, Chicago’s Democratic co- 
bosses, Mayor Edward J. Kelly and 
Patrick A. Nash, decided to ditch Henry 
Horner, the placid Democratic Governor. 


Horner had sprinkled the State pay- 
roll with Republicans. Kelly and Nash 
didn’t like that. Furthermore, they 
thought the easy-going Governor would 
be a sitting target for Republican 
marksmen next Fall—might even lose 
the State for President Roosevelt. 
When National Democratic Chairman 
Farley heard that, he put no obstacle 
in the way of Horner’s removal. 


Basy Books: Having decided to put 
the skids under Horner, the Kelly- 
Nash machine cast about for a can- 
didate of its own. It found one in the 
person of a stout Chicago politico- 
medico, Health Board President Her- 
man Niels Bundesen. 


Doctor Bundesen already had a fol-~ 


lowing. Ever since 1925, Chicago 
mothers had received, close upon the 
birth of each child, a large blue book 
on infant care, “Our Babies, by Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen.” Then followed 
a free birth certificate; and a year 
later, Dr. Bundesen’s happy birthday 
greetings. 

Mayor Kelly jumped into the fight at 
the start and kept swinging until the 
end. Of Horner he said: “As a Gov- 
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ernor, he is a good hod-carrier”—Hor- 
ner’s name on next November’s ballot 
would be a “tin can” tied to the Presi- 
dent. 

Unexpectedly, Governor Horner shed 
his docility. Dismissing Bundesen as 
“Kelly’s mask,” he plugged away at 
“bossism” in general, and at “that boa 
constrictor, Boss Kelly” in particular. 
But he, too, clung stoutly to President 
Roosevelt’s high-flying coattails. 

Shortly after the Governor decided 
to run again, the mothers of Illinois 
began to receive a second blue book 
called “Our Babies”’—this from the 
State Health Department, with Henry 
Horner’s compliments. 


De.ivery: Election day, the Kelly- 
Nash machine delivered Chicago to Dr. 
Bundesen as scheduled. Regularly the 
machine receives 250,000 more votes 
than are cast by the voters, so its. can- 
didates are always off to a good start. 

This time, however, the start wasn’t 
good enough. Governor Horner cleaned 
up in downstate counties and carried 
Illinois by 150,000. 

Next Fall he will run against C. 
Wayland (Curly) Brooks, successful 
young Chicago lawyer who trampled 
seven other candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination. Odds favor the 
Governor. 


® At his polling place Senator J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis, Illinois Democrat up for 
renomination, learned from an official 
that no one so far had voted for his 
feminine opponent, Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Namara. “That,” spluttered the chival- 
rous Senator through his pinkish whisk- 
ers, “will never do. I shall vote for her 
myself.” In spite of his vote, Lewis 
rolled up a 1,000,000 plurality. 


® In Nebraska’s Republican primaries, 
Senator Borah, only Presidential candi- 
date on the ballots, won endorsement 
from 65,000 voters. But a 12,000 write- 
in vote for Landon brought general pre- 
dictions that the State’s fourteen dele- 
gates would switch to the Kansan after 
the first convention ballot. 


LOBBIES: The Money Behind the 
the 


Men Against President 
Thomas Jefferson wrote a letter to 
a good friend in France, suggesting he 


move to America—land of opportunity. 


Taking the advice, Pierre Samuel du 
Pont de Nemours landed at Newport, 
R. I., on the first day of the new cen- 
tury, Jan. 1, 1800. He intended to 
found a colony of Physiocrats, French 
_ Sect devoted to economic freedom. 
That he never did. But his son, Eleuth- 
ere Irenee, founded a little powdermill 
on the banks of the Brandywine near 
Wilmington, Del. 

A hundred and thirty-six years later, 
the du Ponts of Wilmington still make 
powder. It is, however, only a fraction 
of their business empire which em- 
braces scores of enterprises and con- 
stitutes a major segment of American 
industry. 


Over that realm today rule three 
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They Spent the “Angels’? Money: Vance Muse and J. H. Kirby (Top), Constitu- 
tionalists; Kurt Grunwald and Stanley F. Morse (Bottom), “Independent Farmers” 


great-great-grandsons of the immigrant 
Pierre. The brothers Pierre, Irenee, and 
Lammot du Pont supervise the family 
businesses quietly and efficiently. To an 
unusual degree they and their activities 
avoid publicity. 

But last week the spotlight which the 
Senate’s Black Committee turned on 
“lobbying organizations” caught the du 
Pont brothers in its glare. It showed 
them as habitual “angels” for groups 
dedicated to the defeat of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

One after another, it seemed, Roose- 
velt opponents had set up organiza- 
tions, given them high-sounding names 
(American Liberty League, Minute 
Men, Farmers Independence Council, 
Southern Committee to Uphold the Con- 
stitution etc.),then headed for Wilming- 
ton. Tucking du Pont dollars into their 
treasuries, they next solicited du Pont 
business intimates connected with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. (25 per cent con- 
trolled by du Ponts). Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., GM president, gave liberally. So did 
John J. Raskob, ex-board chairman and 
1932 head of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


Other wealthy Easterners like ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. 
Mills; Ernest T. Weir, steelmaker; and 
the Pew family of Philadelphia also 
chipped in. At times they contributed 
outright. Sometimes, they “lent” funds. 
Bad debts, but not political gifts, are 
deductible in income-tax returns. 


HEARINGS: Ever since the Lobby 
Committee began its hearings last 
month, critics have complained that it 





ignored pro-Roosevelt lobbies and such 
powerful pressure-groups as the Amer- 
ican Legion and A. F. of L. Neverthe- 
less Hugo Black, the committee’s wasp- 
like little chairman, continued last week 
digging exclusively into anti-Roosevelt 
organizations. 

He found that all drew their funds 
from the same group. Beyond that, his 
disclosures fitted into no single pattern. 

Highlights in the hodge-podge of rev- 
elations: 


Farmless Farmers: A year ago Six 
anti-New Dealers—only one of them a 
farmer—met in Washington’s Raleigh 
Hotel and formed the “Farmers Inde- 
pendence Council.” Since then the 
group has kept busy with “non-parti- 
san” broadcasting and pamphleteering 
“to defeat the New Deal.” 

On the witness stand, Stanley F. 
Morse, ex-Liberty League official who 
conceived the council idea, told where 
its money came from—$5,000 from 
Lammot du Pont, $1,000 from Alfred 
Sloan, $100 from Ogden Mills... 

“Oh,” interjected Black, “Wall Street 
farmers!” 

The council’s western field worker, 
Kurt Grunwald, proved to be Black's 
most evasive witness. 

Q. Would you name one farmer with 
whom you talked ? 

A. I have not my book with me. 

Q. Where is your book? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you a book? 

A. No. 


Negrophobia: Senator Black dug 
deep beneath the convention of anti- 
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INTERNATIONAL, KEYSTONE, WIDE WORLD, ACME 


Anti-New Deal “Angels”: Alfred P. Sloan, Ernest T. Weir, John J. Raskob (Top, 
Left to Right); the du Ponts of Wilmington—Irenee, Lammot, Pierre (Bottom) 


Roosevelt Democrats which Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia staged in Macon 
last January. Behind the ostensibly 
spontaneous convention, as all knew, 
stood John Henry Kirby’s Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitution. 
3ehind that, Black learned last week, 
were $7,500 from various du Ponts, 
$5,000 from Raskob, $100 from Mills. 

Black called attention to sleazy anti- 
<oosevelt pamphlets and “newspapers” 
that had flooded the South for months. 
They featured pictures of President 
Roosevelt greeting Negro Elks, Mrs. 
Roosevelt addressing a Negro meeting, 
and similar scenes. Did Vance Muse, 
the Southern Committee’s manager, 
know anything about them? 

He did. In fact, he supervised the 
printing and circulation of many of 
them. “My conscience,” he explained, 
“forced me to do it. I’m a believer in 
White Supremacy.” 

Did Eastern backers know he used 
their money that way? He wasn’t sure. 

Fix: From Kirby’s files came two 
letters. The first, from Kirby to his 
friend John Nance Garner, asked how 
long the Vice President would “tolerate 
the apostasy” of the New Deal. The 
second, Vice President Garner’s reply, 
Stated simply: “You don’t control 
everybody you would like to, and I 
am in a similar fix.” 


ResurF: While the Senate Commit- 
tee weighed testimony, its own case was 
being pondered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Black had asked a special 
$10,000 appropriation to fight William 
Randolph Hearst’s lawsuit against his 


committee. House members were in no 
approving mood. Some thought the 
amount excessive. Some disliked the 
way the committee had seized Hearst’s 
and others’ private telegrams. Some 
remembered their own embarrassment 
when Black dragged their names into 
previous lobby hearings. The three 
groups ganged up to defeat the appro- 
priation, 153-137. 

Among the biggest contributors to 
Roosevelt’s campaign fund four years 
ago: Pierre S. du Pont, $14,500; Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, $25,000; John 
J. Raskob, $25,000. 


LYNCHING: AlabamaT own Learns 
The Truth About Bloodhounds 


The bloodhound question is good for 
an argument any day in any Southern 
town. Some say the dogs are always 
right; some wouldn’t trust them as far 
as you can throw a bull by the tail. 
Last week everybody in Huntsville, 
Ala., knew that bloodhounds can be 
wrong. 

A month ago hounds led a Hunts- 
ville mob to four Negroes, from the 
spot where Vivian Woodward, 19, 
walking home alone after a Saturday 
night at the movies, had been attacked 
and killed. Mobsmen looped a wire 
about one Negro’s neck, and made 
ready to hang them all. 

Then sheriff’s deputies arrived just 
in time to wrest the four from the 
lynchers and lodge them in jail. 





Bloodhounds’ evidence, good enough 
for the mob, was not enough for the 
law. Deputies had measured a No. 11 
footprint near Miss Woodward’s body. 
In their hunt for a Negro big enough 
to fit, they broadcast the description of 
one Walter Miller. Terre Haute, Ind., 
police picked him up. Last week he 
confessed that he alone killed Vivian 
Woodward. 

Total lynchings this year: 3; same 
period last year, 5. 1935 total, 25. 


INVITATION: Chamber of Commerce 


Asks Roper an Embarrassing Question 


In his relief message a month ago, 
President Roosevelt rebuked industry 
for not putting more men to work. 

That didn’t precisely delight the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Incensed at the Administration 
anyway, the Chamber broke all prece- 
dent by failing to ask the President or 
any Cabinet member to address its an- 
nual convention in Washington. 

Later it relented enough to invite 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, one of 
the few New Dealers notably friendly 
toward business. At first the belated 
invitation pleased the 69-year-old Sec- 
retary immensely. But last week, as 
he settled down to prepare his address, 
all signs of delight had vanished. The 
Chamber had assigned him as the topic 
of his Apr. 27 speech: 

“How Industry Can Put More Men 
to Work.” 








a _ ma) ry _ _ rae 
THE FEDERAL WEEK* 
THE PRESIDENT: 

Urged renewed and vigorous support of citi- 
zens in “protecting and preserving all our 
national resources,”’ in an address at the 
cornerstone laying of the new $12,000,000 
Interior Department building 


Named R. Henry Norweb, of Cleveland, Min- 
ister to Bolivia, replacing Fay A. Des 
Portes of South Carolina, who succeeds the 
late Matthew E, Hanna as Minister to 
Guatemala, 

SENATE: 

Voted, 56 to 28, for conviction of Federal 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter of Florida (see 
page 44). 

Adopted conference 
RFC flood loan bill. 


report on $50,000,000 


Time in debate: 20 hours, 55 minutes, 
HOUSE: 

Passed $440,000,000 highway construction 
bill providing a two-year program of road 
and grade-crossing construction; sent it 
to Senate. 

Passed bill extending the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for two more years 
after July 1, 1936; sent it to President. 

Adopted conference report on bill authorizing 
the RFC to make loans totaling $50,000,- 


000 for reconstruction of property damaged 
by floods; sent it to President. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 8 minutes. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Public Health announced the ap- 
pointment of eight doctors to its advisory 
board to aid in standardizing public health 
practices, 

WPA Administrator Hopkins reported that 


on Feb. 29 employment through Federal 
relief agencies reached a record total of 
3,853,000 persons—80 per cent on WPA 
projects, 12 per cent in CCC camps, and 8 
per cent on other government projects. 


Expenditures up to Feb. 29 totaled $2,- 
210,000,000. 

Interstate Commerce Commission rejected 
the petition of 23 Eastern railroads for an 
eighteen-month postponement of its fare- 
reduction order (see page 34). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 16) 


Receipts ...ccccccccceccoeseseses $42,399,694.87 
Expenditures ..cccccccccccsccecs $157,661,125.02 
Balance ..ccccecccces eos .$2,635,005,724.35 
Deficit, fiscal year. eee . $2,451,890, 237.1 a 


Public Debt .ccccccccccccces .$31., 450,667,537.13 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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RIOTS: Communists-Fascists in Spain; Jews-Arabs 
In the Holy Land; Serbs-Croats; Jobless in Poland 


Spring rain wilted the strands of 
bunting—red, yellow and purple Tri- 
color of the Republic—decking the 
Presidential platform. It dulled the 
gray-green-khaki of infantry and 
cavalry parading before thousands of 
Spaniards who jammed the sidewalks 
of Castellana Boulevard, Madrid’s most 
beautiful thoroughfare. 

Spain’s President pro tem, Diego 
Martinez Barrio, exchanged wan smiles 
with Premier Manuel Azana. The 
celebration marked the fifth anni- 
versary of the Republic, which both 
had helped create Apr. 14, 1931. 

On the right of the stand, the diplo- 
matic corps, including American Am- 
bassador Claude G. Bowers, kept one 
eye on the soldiers and the other on 
the crowd. Especially, they watched 
the bright blue shirts and flaming red 
neckties of Communists, who waved 
hammer-and-sickle emblems under the 
noses of Fascists. 


Suddenly a thunderous blast knocked 
the platform askew, tore the bunting 
to shreds and plunged the crowd into 
panic. Dignified diplomats, forgetting 
their glittering uniforms, dived for 
safety as a machine-gunlike popping 
echoed after the roar. 

But no one was hurt. A bomb had 
gone off close to the President. Festive 
firecrackers frightened the diplomats. 


Bioop: The blast, however, touched 
‘ off explosive tempers. Crying “Viva 
Espana!” and “Viva la Republica!’ 
Fascists and Communists opened fire. 
Soon a Civil Guard lay dead; wounded 
littered the street. 


Throughout Spain—at Jerez, Sego- 
via, Zaragoza and elsewhere—Com- 
munist-Fascist riots flared. Seven died 
in provincial disorders. 


Wk arcs 


‘Land for the People!’ Bereted Spanish Marxists March on the Alcala 


As the week wore on, more blood 
flowed. In Madrid shots rained down 
from housetops on the funeral pro- 
cession honoring the slain Civil Guard; 
3 died, 30 fell wounded. 


Fresh outbreaks at Jerez and rioting 
in Seville swelled the casualty list. 


STRIKE: While bloodthirsty revolu- 
tionaries used guns, organized labor 
chose other means to protest against 
“Fascist provocations.” A general 
strike paralyzed Madrid for a day. 


The strike spurred the Premier to 
drastic anti-Fascist action. He pro- 
posed to the Congress: Immediate dis- 
solution of the Fascist falange espa- 
nola; removal from pension rolls of all 
retired army officers guilty of political 
meddling; immediate retirement of all 
active officers taking part in political 
activities. 


Before the bill came to a vote, police 
arrested 800 Falange members in 
Madrid and the provinces. 


Worps: Answering Rightist critics, 
Premier Azana protested: “It is use- 
less to say I am a Communist, for I 
will do all I can to prevent the estab- 
lishment of Communism in Spain.” 
Then paradoxically he told Congress 
Reds the government would go ahead 
with its radical program, including the 
seizure of lands. 


Rightist Gil Robles, speaking up for 
the middle classes, thundered: “One 
half of the country is not willing to die 
like dogs.” Then, declaring that Spain 
approached a Presidential election 
without guarantees for the sanctity of 
the ballot or protection of human life, 
he warned: “But the nation will not 
die. Violence will be met with vio- 
lence.” 
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@ While Spain writhed in political tur- 
moil, bloody riots flared last week in 
three more of the world’s trouble spots 
—in Palestine, where Jews clashed 
with Arabs; in Yugoslavia, where 
Croats battled Serbs; and in Poland, 
where Communists fought it out with 
police. 


PALESTINE: Jews and Arabs Die, but 
German Is Spared ‘for Hitler’s Sake’ 


“Go ahead for Hitler’s sake!” 


With this advice, Arabian “Holy Mar- 
tyrs,” members of a band formed “to 
kill all Jews and Britons in Palestine,” 
spared the life of a German Christian. 

They had just killed Israel Hazan, an 
aged Jew, and wounded two others in a 
car also occupied by the German. 

Two days later, at the all-Jewish city 
of Tel Aviv, furious Hebrews turned 
Hazan’s funeral into a demonstration. 
Ordered to disperse, they refused. Then 
police opened fire and four Jews fell 
seriously wounded. Thirty more suf- 
fered bad beatings. Many landed in 
gaol. 

Fearing renewal of the bloody racial 
clashes of 1929, British authorities fol- 
lowed the disorder with sterner meas- 
ures. Steel-helmeted police invaded 
scores of Jewish homes, dragged out the 
residents, and arrested them on riot 
charges. 


Murper: A few days later, British 
fears got gory confirmation. Inraged 
by the murder of two compatriots, 
Arab mobs ran wild in Jaffa, Mediter- 
ranean port near Tel Aviv. They mur- 
dered Jews in the streets, swarmed 
over autos and buses, and screamed de- 
fiance at Britain. Before police and 
soldiers subdued the marauders, eleven 
Jews died. Jaffa counted 50 wounded, 
including 10 Arabs and several Britons. 

A British officer, forced to fire into 
@ menacing mob while escorting a 
wounded Jew to hospital, killed two 
Arabs. 

Renewed race riots at Jaffa next day 
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prought the deathroll to 20, with 110 
injured. . 

At mass meetings Arabs decided on 
strikes and boycotts of Jews in protest 
against Britain’s policy of Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine. 


YUGOSLAVIA: A Chetnik-Hunt Ends 
In Death for Nine Serbs, Three Croats 


Ever since they became part of the 
Yugoslavian State, Croats have nursed 
hatred of Serbians. Belgrade, they 
charge, has waged a campaign of sup- 
pression, deprived them of every worth- 
while right and reduced them to servi- 
tude. 

Last week Croatian peasants from 
the village of Kerestinitch, near Zagreb, 
stormed the towering castle of Anton 
Mihajlovitch, former Provincial Gov- 
ernor. Inside the castle, seven guests 
feared for their lives. The Croats al- 
leged they were Chetniks—Serbian ter- 
rorists—and demanded their blood. 


All day the castle held out. But the 
peasants, aided by hundreds of armed 
reinforcements, finally broke in. Sum- 
marily, they axed six of the guests to 
death and threw their bodies out of the 
lofty windows. The seventh they left 
seriously wounded. 

Then the furious mob rioted through 
the village, sought out a former Chet- 
nik, killed him, his wife, their 17-year- 
old daughter, and burned down the 
house. 

Next day, fifteen peasants were ar- 
rested and Belgrade ordered an official 
investigation. 

Then the Serbs struck back. Three 
Croat peasants died in a clash near 
Zagreb. 


POLAND: Eighteen Die in Riots and 
Warsaw Outlaws Both Reds and Nazis 


At Lwow (pronounced Lvoof), capi- 
tal of Galicia, police killed Wladislaw 
Kozak, a jobless youth. One of Po- 
land’s 2,000,000 unemployed, he had 
participated in a hunger riot. 

Comrades planned a mass funeral; 
city authorities fixed the route and 
lined the streets with heavily armed 
police. 

Fifty thousand Poles followed the 
casket. Friends of the dead man sud- 
denly decided to bury him in a differ- 
ent cemetery. Defiantly they tried to 
veer off the route. Police fired into the 
crowd, killing a woman. 

Screaming with fury, the mourners 
draped her body in a red flag, raised it 
aloft and charged the police. In the 
pitched battle that followed, sixteen 
died; 100 fell seriously wounded. 


Building a street barricade with 
autos and benches, the crowd fought 
police until dusk, smashing windows, 
looting stores, attempting incendiarism 
with kerosene. 


Afterwards Warsaw issued an order 
banning Communists and Nazis from 
Poland. The government blamed Reds 
for the Lwow disorders and pro-Ger- 
man elements for an alleged plot to 


restore Polish Upper Silesia to the 
Reich, 
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THe Kapir Cup Meetinc: British colonial horsemen ride afield in India’s classic 
pig-sticking jamboree, a neck-breaking sport where hooting huntsmen gallop past wild 
boars, spearing them on the run. Last week the first pictures of the biggest run of the 
year arrived in the United States. The heaving back of a “flag-ship” elephant (top, left 
center) served as a movable scoreboard, flags showing the heats being run and individ- 
ual totals of the leaders. Beaters thwacked the flat grassy plains of Bachraon near 
Meerut, where Capt. P. H. I. Tuck spurred the three-time winner, “Manifest,” (right 
center) to victory. The nineteenth hole (bottom) consoled runners-up. 
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U.S.S.R.: Youth Learns How Much 
It Means in Russia’s Future 


Stalin smiled. 

Dimly he heard the whiplike voice 
of General Secretary A. V. Kosarieff: 
“Forty-six per cent of our nation have 
been born since the historic revolution 
of 1917!” 

More clearly he remembered the 


blood-filled days when he and Lenin and - 


Trotsky had dreamed of a nation of 
young people, saturated in the doc- 
trines of Communism. 

At the tenth congress of the Komso- 
mol (Young Communists League) last 
week, a thousand delegates—none over 
26—-gathered to hear how much they 
meant in New Russia’s destiny. They 
represented 5,000,000 missionizers back 
home, devoting their lives to spreading 
Communistic gospel throughout the 
U.S.S.R. 

“The Young Communists’ League,” 
exhorted its leaders, “must be .. . the 
carriers of proletarian revolution.” 


ButwarRkK: By war, starvation and 
the apportionments of World War trea- 
ties, Russia lost 40,000,000 inhabitants 
in the ten years of 1917-27. By 1934, 
however, the deficit had narrowed 21,- 
000,000. Last year, Russians bloated 
population figures another approximate- 
ly 4,000,000, to an estimated total of 
173,000,000—still below the peak Czarist 
mark of 182,000,000. 


Of these, 80,000,000 form an Army of 
Youth, who know capitalism only 
through the propagandized news of 
strikes, murder and outrage. Press, 
radio and movies, Soviet-controlled, 
bolster their illusions. Crammed with 
“inspired” enthusiasm, they defiantly 
face a “hostile world.” 


STATISTICS: Molodez (young people) 
dominate the nation. Data offered at 
the Congress showed that one-third of 
all workers in the U.S.S.R. are under 
23. Of the 20,000,000 industrial work- 
ers, 7,000,000 are barely that age. 

Forty-three per cent of all young 
workers are girls. Ninety-eight per 
cent of them are non-smokers. 

Churchgoing in Russia—where every 
pre-war home had an ikon and patron 
saint—has dropped to 12 per cent of the 
young women. Only 1 per cent of the 
young men still attend services, 


STAFF TALKS: Allies Prepare 
For the Return of Armageddon 


Cavalry scouts reined in wheezing 
horses at Sir John French’s San Quen- 
tin headquarters in France. They told 
the British Commander in Chief that 
behind him lay the trackless forest of 
Mormal, against his front surged a Ger- 
man army. It was Aug. 24, 1914. 


Field Marshal French split his re- 
treating force and circled the forest— 
leaving a 15-mile gap through which 
the Kaiser’s men might have crashed to 
win the war. Not until he consolidated 
his army a week later did Sir John learn 
he had needlessly risked annihilation 
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because the scouts couldn’t find the 
roads. 

Last week a score of generals and 
admirals gathered in London to plan 
against repetitions of such blunders, 
should the gray columns again goose- 
step across the Rhine. 

The heads of the delegations: for 
France, a tall, blond Alsatian, who 
speaks perfect German—Gen. Henri 
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Vice Admiral Sir William (Bubbles) 
James: Britain’s Military Hand-Shaker 


Schweisguth, assistant chief of staff; 
for Britain, a brilliant strategist, Gen. 
John Greer Dill, director of military in- 
telligence; for 1914’s chief victim, Bel- 
gium, General de Fontaine. 

Behind the grimy pillars of the 210- 
year-old Admiralty Building, the mili- 
tary plotters were greeted by Admiral 
Sir William Milburne James. 

The hard-eyed Admiral winces at a 
navy nickname—Bubbles, from a paint- 
ing by his grandfather, Sir John Mil- 
lais. Sir William is the golden-haired 
5-year-old in it. 

After the official welcome, the gold- 
braiders dodged out a side door past 
curious crowds gathered in the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. Then, disguised in 
tweeds and flannels, they scurried in and 
out of secret meetings—while newspa- 
pers bulged with rumors. 

Britons expected the conferences— 
first since 1919—to last for two weeks. 
When the officers adjourned in three 
days, strategists got out maps and pins. 

They recalled a warning from Capt. 
Duff Cooper: “An emergency in West- 
ern Europe would tax our resources to 
the breaking point.” 

The young War Secretary had point- 
ed out that much of Britain’s army was 
scattered from Singapore to Gibraltar; 
the rest is in the midst of mechanization 
under a new chief of staff, Gen. Cyril 


re. 
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Deverell. Inference: Britain could not 
land an effective force in France. 

But neither this nor persistent reports 
that Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler's 
Ambassador-at-Large, had claimeq 
“This time we won’t come through Bel. 
gium,” scared the French. 

They expect the Reichswehr to batter 
itself to bits against their wall of cop. 
crete forts. If the Germans should whee] 
through the Netherlands, a deep water 
canal, lined with machine-gun nests 
stretching from the Meuse to Antwerp, 
would riddle their morale. 

Military critics concluded that the 
staff talks dealt with two things France 
wants more than cannon-fodder: Brit- 
ain’s .300-mile-an-hour bombers for 
blasting Rhineland cities and her 16. 
inch gun battleships for bottling up Ger. 
many’s new navy. 

The only answer of the departing con. 
ferees to this speculation was a stiff. 
lipped military silence. 


® One war measure that wasn't kept 
secret: The Admiralty revealed that 
chameleon-like submarines henceforth 
will change color with the ocean, as pro- 
tection against air bombardment. The 
undersea raiders will be daubed gray- 
green in the Atlantic, blue in the Medi- 
terranean. 


BRITAIN: A_ Stiff Scholastic 
Ordeal for Cops and Bobhbies 


The science teacher glared. Thirty 
young Britons were stumped by his 
question: How would an intrepid ex- 
plorer, alone in a vast desert, tell the 
time ? 

Suddenly the class’s cheekiest dunder- 
head shattered the silence: ‘Ask a 
policeman!” 

The impudent sally eloquently be- 
spoke Britain’s reliance on her “men in 
blue.” Everybody asks a policeman; 
traditionally the bobby knows every- 
thing. 

In London last week professors asked 
policemen. But this time the joke was 
on the Roberts—for once their interro- 
gators already knew the answers. 
Scores of ambitious constables squirmed 
over teasers on history, science, mathe- 
matics and the common law. Striving 
to become detectives and inspectors, 
they sat for the qualifying examination 
of the Metropolitan Police College. 

Some of the nuts they had to crack: 

Consider whether the attainment of 
independence by the American colonies 
was inevitable, 

Who affected the permanent destinies 
of England more decisively, Oliver 
Cromwell or William III? 

Account for the decay which had 
overtaken English feudalism by the end 
of the 15th century. 

What changes take place in the ait 
during the process of breathing? 

Even dead words, like dead cats, get 
into a British policeman’s way. The 
candidates had to translate an English 
passage into Latin. 


Contrast: While British bobbies 
pondered, 5,400 American patrolme?, 
one-third of New York City’s force, got 
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a day off to go back to school. Aiming 
to be sergeants, they doffed their coats, 
squeezed into classroom desks vacated 
for Easter and tackled a civil service 
quiz. 

In contrast with their British con- 
freres, the American cops found no his- 
torical conundrums in their papers. But 
the examination, covering the whole 
field of police procedure, rates as the 
toughest of all tests for New York 
policemen. 

Typical questions: 

Evidence given by word of mouth is 
called (A) hearsay, (B) parol, (C) cir- 
cumstantial, (D) direct, (EF) corrobora- 


tive. [Correct answer: (B)] 
Elements necessarily common to the 
crimes of murder and manslaughter are 


(A) deliberation and _ premeditation, 
(B) design, (C) motive, (D) death of a 
victim, (E) none of the foregoing. [Cor- 
rect answer: (D)] 

Experts predicted that not more than 
one-fourth of the candidates would pass. 
After the test the cops agreed. One 
young patrolman exploded: “The Com- 
missioner couldn’t have passed it!” 


° 
TURKEY: Kemal Ataturk Politely 


Emulates Hitler on Treaties 


At dawn, Apr, 25, 1915, Allied troops 
landed on Gallipoli Peninsula under 
cover of warships’ fire. Britain had 
launched one of the most spectacular 
projects of the World War—the at- 
tempt to capture Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople from the Turks, free the 
Dardanelles, and send warships into 
the Black Sea to help Russia. 

When, nine months later, the plan 
ended in “glorious failure,” the tiny 
peninsula stank with blood. Beneath 
the gray ridge of Sari Bair and at 
Cape Helles, Suvla Bay and other 
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Kemal Ataturk: Mussolini Worries Him 











miniature “fronts,” 55,000 English, 
Anzac and French troops died. The 
Turks suffered similar slaughter. 


After the war, Turkey held on to the 
Straits. A flame-tongued Nationalist 
and Gallipoli veteran rallied the broken 
nation, blasted the Greeks out of Asia 
Minor, deposed the Sultan and wound 
up as President-Dictator Mustafa Kem- 
al Ataturk of the new Turkish Repub- 
lic. 

Kemal tore up the original peace 
treaty signed with the tottering Sultan. 
By the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, he put 
the republic on the map again as a 
State to be reckoned with. 

But Turkey, yielding to the pressure 
of the Powers, agreed to maintain zones 
of demilitarization on both sides of the 
defortified Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mara and the Bosporus. 


WARNING: The Angora government 
chafed under the military nakedness of 
the Straits. The clatter of European 
arms filled the succeeding years with a 
growing martial anthem. Mussolini, his 
eyes turned belligerently east, bid for a 
Roman Empire. 

When Hitler last month exploded his 
Rhineland bomb, Turkish statesmen 
got busy. 

Soon the world learned of-a new 
war-tinged move. Angora warned that 
if Germany went unpunished for 
smashing the Locarno Treaty, Turkey 
would forget Lausanne and refortify 
the Dardanelles. 


But, unlike the ‘Fuehrer, the once 
Terrible Turk showed exemplary man- 
ners. Proclaiming ‘‘the existence of 
Turkey herself and the security of her 
whole territory” lay at stake, the Ata- 
turk’s government appealed to the 
nations concerned for negotiations to 
revise the Lausanne pact, then placed 
her case before the League. 








None could deny Angora’s charge 
that the protection afforded her by the 
Straits Convention, drawn up at Lau- 
sanne, had broken down. 


Of the four powers which guaranteed 
the security of the Straits, Japan had 
deserted the League; Italy warred as an 
“aggressor” in violation of the Cove- 
nant; Britain and France were preoccu- 
pied—and quarreling—over the Rhine- 
land and Ethiopia. 


Fear: The diplomatic verbiage left 
unspoken Turkey’s most pressing fear— 
that Italy looks covetously at Asia Mi- 
nor. 


Mussolini, his guns already thunder- 
ing a victorious prelude in Africa, has 
heavily fortified the Dodecanese Islands, 
former Turkish possessions off the 
southwestern tip of Anatolia. The is- 
lands would afford an excellent base 
for attacks on the Turkish coast. 

In the face of this danger, Turkey 
has bolstered her fortifications on the 
Anatolian coast and boosted her air 
force. 


APPROVAL: Turkey’s fears and her po- 
lite diplomacy impressed the Powers. 
Surprisingly enough, a chorus of in- 
ternational approval greeted the mar- 
tial move. 

Britain, junking her historic policy— 
the ideal of free Straits to enable her 
to fly, if need be, at Russia’s throat— 
promptly accepted Turkey’s appeal for 
discussions. Observers read into the 
diplomatic retreat the old saying that 
“one good turn deserves another.” Last 
year, at great risk to herself, Turkey 
promised Britain support in the Medi- 
terranean in case of attack by Italy. 

Russia, pioneering ally of the new 
Turkey, dripped words of honey. An- 
gora had expressed “well-founded” 
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Again the Dardanelles Plunge Europe Into Excitement 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM SCHALL-DANIEL 


Propaganda Minister Goebbels: ‘Der Fuehrer Shoulders the Burdens of Atlas’ 


fears; the republic could rely on Mos- 
cow’s full support. 

Thereby the Soviets turned topsy- 
turvy another pre-war diplomatic pil- 
lar. For two centuries Czarist Russia 
had dreamed of control of the Straits 
and a free path to the Mediterranean. 
She even extracted a secret promise 
from the Allies in 1915 that she should 
draw the prize as war spoils. 

France, too, eager to throw Turkey’s 
good behavior in Germany’s face, in- 
dicated her support. All seemed set 
for swift realization of Turkey’s de- 
mands by legal means. 


Rumor: Late last week rumor rock- 
eted the Dardanelles into a blaze of 
worldwide publicity. Reports from 
Istanbul declared Kemal Ataturk had 
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jumped the gun—encouraged by the 
favorable reception of his appeal, he 
had junked the Lausanne Treaty and 
sent Turkish troops marching into the 
demilitarized zones on both sides of 
the Dardanelles. 

London could scarcely believe its 
ears. Geneva gasped. France frowned. 
Italy warned of a “serious situation.” 

Angora immediately denied the re- 
port: “Absurd!” But Athens observers 
said the Turkish Ambassador had ad- 
vised the Greek Government of the 
occupation of the zones. 

While the world wondered, Kemal 
Ataturk held his peace. 


® Greece, reports hinted, favored for- 
tification of her Aegean islands of Myt- 
ilene, Samos and Leros. 


BLACK STAR 


A Blue-Blooded ‘Outrage’: Nazis Object to Prize Bulls Being Called ‘Hitler’ 
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GERMANY: Imperial Pageaniry 
For Fuehrer’s Birthday Party 


A little man in a brown uniform, 
white shirt and brown tie stood in the 
Tiergarten, beautiful park linking the 
Unter den Linden with Berlin’s “Great 
White Way,” the Kurfuerstendamm. 


Stretching away on either side, hun- 
dreds of thousands of cheering Berliners 
lined the tree-bordered avenue. While 
crack troops goosestepped by—infan- 
try in field gray, airforce men in mouse 
gray, sailors in their traditional blue— 
the crowd flung greetings at the little 
man: “Heil Hitler! Herzliche Glueck- 
wuensche!” 

Surrounding the Fuehrer in the re- 
viewing stand stood the heads of the 
army, navy and air force. Nearby, 
dozens of spiked helmets and brilliant 
uniforms, worn by former chiefs of the 
Kaiser’s army, glittered imperially. 

Berlin’s millions honored Adolf Hit- 
ler’s 47th birthday last week with a 
gigantic celebration the like of which 
the capital had not witnessed since the 
Imperial displays of early 1914. More 
than 30,000 soldiers, 400 tanks, 26 
armored cars and dozens of motorized 
anti-aircraft and machine-gun units 
paid tribute to the Leader in a 214- 
hour show of military might. 

Hitler smiled. “A wonderful resur- 
rection...” 

On the way back to the Wilhelm- 
strasse, Germany’s Mighty Atom near- 
ly split his crown. Avoiding a little girl 
who stumbled in its path, his car 
swerved sharply, all but pitching the 
standing Chancellor out on to the side- 
walk. 

The Fuehrer—a towering “rock in 
the ocean,’”’ Dr. Goebbels called him in a 
worldwide broadcast in a dozen lan- 
guages—added to the Imperial hue by 
reviving the royal custom of bestowing 
“Birthday honors.” Among those pro- 
moted was Gen. Werner von Blomberg,’ 
War Minister, who got a Field Mar- 
shal’s baton. 

Conspicuously absent from the cele- 
bration: the French and British Am- 
bassadors. 


® In London, Earl of Harewood, broth- 
er-in-law of King Edward VIII, likened 
Hitler to a “gangster.” In New York, 
anti-war demonstrators hanged Hitler's 
effigy. 


FUEHRER: Hitler’s Partisans Kick at 
Sharing His Name With Swiss Bulls 


“Komm, Johann! Komm, Hans!” 

Nightly, Swiss cowherds drive down 
their cattle from the mountains to low- 
land sheds, calling particular pets by 
name. 

Last week, the Schwarze Korps, 
official journal of Hitler’s black-shirted 
personal guards, turned an editorial 
purple. German readers learned that 
for two years the name of the sacro- 
sanct Reichsfuehrer had been yodeled 
from peak to peak—as the name of 
two bulls. 


“An unparalleled provocation!” the 
editors raged. They dismissed con- 
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temptuously “the ingenious explana- 
tion” that Swiss herders usually name 
their beasts after statesmen. 

Simple Swiss peasants wondered at 
the furore. After all, both bulls bore 
edigrees. 
pet's 6 


INDIA: Scottish Peer Becomes 
Ruler of a Fifth of Humanity 


Charles I banged the table. 

‘Damn these crop-eared MRound- 
heads!” 

“Your Majesty!” blurted a voice at 
his side. “They are the most loyal and 
faithful subjects that ever a Prince 
had!” 

Much as the Cavalier King disliked 
Sir Thomas Hope’s honesty, say con- 
temporary accounts, “he could not dis- 
miss him” because of his worth to the 
Crown. 

Last week a better King found Sir 
Thomas’s direct descendant as valuable 
as his ancestor. The Marquess of 
Linlithgow, a square-jawed Scottish 
country gentleman, assumed the title 
of Viceroy of India—arbiter of the lives 
of 20 per cent of the world’s inhabi- 
tants. 

The “curious, skeptical, judicial” 
Governor General brings with him a 
deeper knowledge and broader sympa- 
thy concerning India than any of his 
illustrious predecessors. He spent two 
years in India and Burma studying 
local problems, and headed the com- 
mission upon whose findings was based 
the monumental India Bill. 

The day after inauguration, he spoke 
to his new charges by radio. He 
promised them impartial justice. To 
young Indians he commended the Scot- 
tish catechism: “Fear God, honor the 
King-Emperor, and obey your parents.” 


CANADA: Red-Hunting Mountie 
Who Failed to Get His Man 


“Ha!” Exclaimed Major Gen. Sir 
James Howden MacBrien, Commission- 
er of the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. 

He frowned at the report in front of 
him: Sinister forces were at work in 
the Dominion. A trusted sergeant re- 
vealed that a Sovfilm, at a Sunday 
showing in the tough little town of Hull 
across the river from Ottawa, consisted 
of blatant Communist propaganda. 

Sir James—Irish and known as a 
Red-hunter by duty and inclination— 
lost not a second. He stamped down the 
street to the Ottawa Film Club, named 
in the sergeant’s report as sponsor of 
the movie, 

It did not occur to the Mountie com- 
mander that the club might be com- 
posed of aristocrats who had adjourned 
to Hull because of a law against Sunday 
films in Ottawa. 

Grimly Sir James cornered the club 
secretary. 

_“Did your organization back a Rus- 
Sian film showing last Sunday?” 

_ “TI believe so,” replied that startled 
individual, 

The Commissioner glowered, and shot 


———__- __ _| 





a succession of lashing questions; the 
nervous Official finally retorted: 

“I think. you-had better see the presi- 
dent himself.” 

“The very man I want,” snapped the 
General, rattling mental handcuffs. 
“Who is he?” 

“His name,” replied the secretary 
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Sir James MacBrien Looked for 
a Communist in an Ottawa Club 


coldly, “is the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Thibaudeau Rinfret.” 

“T-t-he w-what?” sputtered the 
Master of the Mounted. “Do you mean 
Judge Rinfret of the Supreme Court of 
Canada?” 

“That is he,” said the official. 

Sir James—K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.— 
did not get his man. 


RADIO 


ABC: Insull Launches a New 
‘Network’ to Make a Comeback 





Two years ago, Samuel Insull sat on 
the edge of an iron bed in the hoose- 
gow at Istanbul, Turkey. Between 
black stogies, he munched stale pea- 
nuts, grunted pleasantries to the Eng- 
lish-speaking Turk who shared his 
cell, and caught up with the Paris 
Herald Tribune’s account of his year- 
long hide-and-go-seek with American 
detectives. The law had finally caught 
up with him—on charges of bank- 
ruptcy violation, mail fraud, and em- 
bezzlement arising out of the $1,500,- 
000,000 Middle West Utilities Co. col- 
lapse. 

Last week, the same Samuel Insull, 
glowing a healthy pink beneath his 
leathery brown skin, sat in a newly 
furnished office on the 42nd floor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera building, former 
capitol of his fallen empire. 

Over stacks of business correspond- 
ence, his small, self-possessed eyes 
squinted up at employes entering the 
door marked PRESIDENT. Curt orders, 
issued in the old stentorian voice, sent 
them scurrying back down the cor- 
ridor to a score of smaller offices. 
From adjoining studios, once decked 
out in black and gold for WENR, In- 
sull’s Affiliated Broadcasting Chain 
piped out its first broadcasts to twenty 
stations in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Indiana. 


ComesBaAck: No one who saw the old 
man emerge from a Chicago court 
room last June could have suspected 
the sudden comeback. A third and 
final court acquittal scarcely bright- 
ened his chances for a fresh start. Nor 
did the pensions restored by four of 
his former companies. An annual in- 
come of $21,000 could hardly console 
the man who once dictated the po- 
litical, financial and cultural life of 
the country’s second largest city. 
Seventy-five, discredited in business 
circles, an object more of pity than of 
scorn in the eyes of the nation, Insull 
faced a blank future. 

Then he met Ota Gygi (pronounced 
Gee Gee). 

Forty years ago in Vienna, this slen- 
der, courtly Hungarian began his career 
as a child violin prodigy. During one 
of Gygi’s Continental tours, the King 
of Spain appointed him court violinist. 
But Gygi didn’t tarry long in Spain. 
He came to America in 1914, continued 
his concert playing, dabbled in Broad- 
way theatrical productions, and entered 
radio as “The Singing Violin.” 

From this radio work, Gygi con- 
tracted an ambition to establish a new 
network. In 1933 he announced the 
formation of the Amalgamated Broad- 
casting System, a “nationwide” chain 
backed by Ed Wynn. The comedian 
installed Gygi in a luxurious office 
suite and decorated it with Sorolla 
paintings, Spanish tile, and cordovan 
leather furniture. 

On the chief’s desk lay a signal 
board connecting him with various 
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minor officials. Gygi pressed the 
mother-of-pearl buttons with all the 
virtuosity he once applied to catgut— 
but with far less gratifying effect. 

After numerous postponements, the 
new network opened with a four-hour 
performance over fifteen small East- 
ern stations. A month later, it folded 
up. Advertisers, prime essential to 
any chain’s existence, failed to ma- 
terialize. Wynn lost $300,000. 

Gygi went to Chicago. For nearly 
a year he tried to promote a chain 
stemming from the Chicago Federation 
of Labor’s WCFL. 


THEME Sonc: Then the elder Insull 
became interested. Last December 
Gygi was able to rhapsodize: “In years 
past, Mr. Insull took the forgotten 
community and gave it light and life. 
The forgotten man in radio lives in the 
rural communities. We aim to give 
him intelligent, homey programs .in 
good taste.” 

The first broadcasts last week had 
plenty of hominess. Amateurs and 
third-string vaudeville and radio pro- 
fessionals piled it on thick with such 
sketches as “Soap Creek Corners,” “It 
Can’t Be Done,” “The Family Break- 
fast,” “Posies All,” and “Uncle Ray 
Reads the Funnies.” Dr. Hugh Car- 
ruthers, Sc. M., D.D., Ph.D., and holder 
of seven. field citations in the British 
military service, gave inspirational 
talks on “Personal Development.” - Dr. 
Frederick Juchhoff, “eminent economist 
in practical finance,” gave homely ad- 
vice on domestic money problems. 
Music ran to hymns, hillbilly ballads, 
and sentimental love songs. Evening 
breaks came from jazz orchestras 
pici:ed up from nightclubs. 

A small group of businessmen, 
among them former Insull investors, 
have sunk about $200,000 into the 
project. Stations were corralled for 
the chain through the generous terms 
of proffered contracts. By contributing 
three hours daily for ABC’s commer- 
cial programs, they get five hours of 
unsponsored entertainment, plus 75 per 
cent of the proceeds from programs 
sponsored during the remaining hours 
between 7 A.M. and midnight, the daily 
schedule. On La Salle Street, betting 
odds are about even on the chain’s 
eventual success. 

On the dark side are ominous paral- 
lels with Gygi’s New York venture. 
Only three of the present network’s 
twenty affiliates have more than 100 
watts of power; not a single large 
sponsor appeared on its opening pro- 
grams. On the other hand, Gygi’s first 
venture failed to count a single ex- 
ecutive with a substantial background 
in commercial radio. In the new set- 
up, optimists can point to production 
manager Max Halperin, recently with 
WFAA-WBAP, Dallas-Ft. Worth artists 
bureau; and to Gene Fromherz, sales 
promotion manager, who performed in 
like capacity for First United Broad- 
casters. 


Goop-WiLt: But on Samuel Insull, 
most observers pin the brightest hopes 
for the.chain’s success. Without a 


penny’s investment; he draws a salary 
as chief executive with the power of 
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hiring and firing and the final word on 
all money matters. More than any- 
thing else, the backers depend on him 
to promote good-will. For Chicago 
has come to regard him as something 
of a hero. Even his former investors 
declare they admire his spirit in at- 
tempting a comeback. 

For his part, “Old Sam” declares: 
“IT just want to sit here and tend to 
business and be left alone.” His daily 
routine bears him out. 

Living with Mrs. Insull in the moder- 
ate-priced Seneca Hotel, he catches a 
bus to work, arriving a few minutes 
before 9. For luncheon he takes the 
elevator down to the select Electric 
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Dr. Frank Kingdon: His 
Essay Won First Prize 


Club, preferring always to eat alone. 
He never entertains. After dinner at 
his hotel, he usually takes a walk up 
the lake front. Then an hour with 
The Saturday Evening Post, and he is 
ready for bed. 
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PRIZE: Plagiarism Almost Won 
For Boy Who ‘Didn’t Know’ 


“Peace is an expensive luxury ... 
The price ... is free movement. of 
trade, free movement of populations, 
and adjustable distribution of terri- 
tory.” 

This grasp of world affairs in Lloyd 
Lewis, an 18-year-old Plattsburg, Mo., 
farm boy, didn’t trouble a group of four 
college presidents. As judges in Eddie 
Cantor’s $5,000 prize contest on the 
question, ‘“How Can America Stay Out 
of War?” they picked his answer as 
best of more than 212,000 entries. 

But it amazed a woman member of 
the New Jersey Council of International 
Relations. She telephoned Dr. Frank 
Kingdon of Newark: Did he recognize 
any similarity to an article he wrote 
last year for the quarterly Peace Di- 
gest? He did. Lewis had copied his 
words almost verbatim. 

Meantime, in New York, Cantor had 
taken the young peace Messiah in 
hand. Together they. gaped at the 
Ziegfeld Follies, talked with Helen 
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Hayes, rode the subways, and smiled 
for photographers. The boy was worth 
his weight in press clippings. 

At Cantor’s apartment to claim his 
$5,000 scholarship prize, Lewis read the 
bad news from Dr. Kingdon. 

Lewis didn’t lose his calm: “I didn’t 
know I was doing wrong.” He ex- 
plained he had written his essay as a 
classroom assignment. 

In The New York Herald Tribune, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author, 
philosophized on the affair: “Lewis 
was the product of an educational sys- 
tem that preaches... ‘Get your share 
of the plunder’.” 

Last Sunday a less optimistic Cantor 
announced his prize would go to the 
judges’ original second choice, Owen 
W. Matthews 3rd, 1935 Portland, Ore., 
high school graduate and an Eagle 
Scout. 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Begin- 
ning Sunday hours are Eastern 
Daylight Saving, 1 hour later 
than Standard. 

SAT. (25th): Steeplechase: Clem McCarthy 
describes the running at the Maryland 
Hunt Club Cup over one of the world’s 
most hazardous courses. 3:45 E.S.T. NBC 
—Red (WEAF). 

Boston Symphony: Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducts Handel’s Concerto Grosso and 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony. 8:15 E.s.T. 
NBC—Blue (WJZ). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: The President ad- 
dresses 2,500 guests at the Jefferson Day 
Dinner in New York. 10:00 E.S.T. CBS. 
NBC—Blue. Mutual. 

SUN. (26th): “Who Discovered America?”: 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
presents the operatic travesty on education 
and politics by Keith Crosby Brown and 
George Murray Brown. 10:30 E.D.S. NBC 
—Red. 
Toscanini Farewell: The famous Italian 
maestro retires permanently from the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony with the or- 
chestra’s final radio appearance this sea- 
son. 3:00 E.D.S. CBS. 

MON. 27th): Derby Week: Daily from 
Churchill Downs in Louisville, Ky., Bryan 
Field conducts quarter-hour interviews 
from the paddocks, now in a turmoil of 
preparation for the May 2nd Derby. 4:45 
E.D.S. CBS. 

Robert Wagner: The Senator from New 
York discusses his slum clearance Dill. 
10:30 E.D.S. NBC—Red. 


TUES. (28th): John Barbirolli: From London, 
NBC brings a half-hour excerpt from a 
concert conducted by the young Briton 
whom the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has chosen to succeed Toscanini the 
first part of next season, 5:30 E.D.S. NBC 
—Red. 

String Symphony: Frank Black begins a 
new series of classic concerts. 9:30 E.D.S5. 
NBC—Blue. 

“The Socialist Labor Party”: John W. 
Aiken, its Vice Presidential candidate in 
1932, speaks on present problems. 10:45 
E.D.S. CBS. 

WED. (29th): “Lavender and Old Lace”: The 

song recital series with Fritzi Scheff and 
others changes networks. 8:30 E.D.S. 
NBC—Blue. 
“Monkey Face’: Donald Lindsay stages 
his drama of transmigration of the soul 
as manifested in a Burmese jungle clear- 
ing. 10:00 E.D.S. NBC—Blue. 

THURS, (30th): Alf Landon: After postpone- 
ments, the Kansas Governor submits to an 
interview with H. V. Kaltenborn on his 
campaign for Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. 8:30 E.D.S. CBS. 

Rexford Tugwell: The Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture discusses the progress of his 
tesettlement Administration. 11:15 E.D.5. 


NBC—Red. 
FRI. (May ist): British Amateur Hour: In 
London, a stockbroker, a physician, a bus 


inspector, and others stage an amateur 
hour in the Major Bowes manner. 3:45 
E.D.S. NBC—Blue. 

Andre Kostelanetz: With his 45-piece or- 
chestra he begins a new series devoted ex- 
clusively to his catchy arrangements of 
popular tunes. 10:00 E.D.S, CBS. 
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BASEBALL: Pitching Presidents; 
The Fine Art of Fan-Deluding 


In baseball’s early days, fire chiefs, 
police chiefs and political bosses threw 
out first balls to open the season. In 
1910, Clark Griffith, owner of the Wash- 
ington Senators, decided that a Presi- 
dential pitch would give the curtain- 
raising ceremonies more tone. 

He invited Taft, a red-hot fan, to do 
the honors. The bulky President, who 
once bought two seats for a game and 
was shocked to discover that an aisle 
separated them, fired a speed-ball to 
Walter Johnson, pitcher. 

Every opening day since then—except 
during World War years—a President 
has posed, ball in hand, for photogra- 
phers and then let go a heave. Only two 
showed natural skill. According to 
Pete, Griffith Stadium usher who has 
dusted off. the seat for every White 
House pitcher, Coolidge was the worst 
—he had no steam; Hoover was wild; 
Wilson had a mean curve. The most 
accurate was Harding, who previously 
owned an interest ‘in his home town 
Marion, Ohio, team and knew baseball 
from A to Z. 

At last week’s prelude to the first 
1936 game—between Washington and 
New York—Franklin D. Roosevelt com- 
bined the worst features of his two Re- 
publican predecessors, Coolidge’s lack 
of power and Hoover’s bad sense of di- 
rection. With a group of Washington 
players to shoot at, Mr. Roosevelt un- 
corked a dinky loop that landed near 
no one. 

Yet, outside of Taft and Harding, no 
President was more of a diamond dope- 
ster. Mr. Roosevelt reads the sport 
pages every day. And as evidence of his 
interest, he stayed until the last play of 
Washington’s 1-0 victory over New 
York. Protected from the cold by a 
heavy coat and blanket, he munched 
peanuts and smoked one cigarette an 
inning. 

Next day he granted baseball writers 
a White House interview and recalled 
as one of his greatest thrills the 1932 
World Series between New York and 
Chicago when Babe Ruth pointed to 
where he was going to hit a home rur 
and then did it. During the 1933 New 
York-Washington series, the President’s 
enthusiasm was somewhat dampened 
by a boisterous fan who sat near him 
shouting a barrage of hoots and catcalls 
at the players. Finally Mr. Roosevelt 
whispered to an aide who had the fan 
removed to the opposite side of the field. 

Hanns: Last week, at the same time 
the California Athletic Commission sus- 
pended Phil Brubaker, boxer, for using 
narcotics on his hands to deaden the 
pain in a recent fight with King Levin- 
Sky, baseball officials of the American 
League ruled that Ed Linke, Washing- 
ton pitcher, must stop using drugs to 
liven up his hands. Linke, who has 
numb fingers, used to heat them up on 
a chemical bag carried in his hip pocket. 

A few days before the opening of the 
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Pitcher Wilson: Curves 


Pitcher Hoover: Wild 
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Pitcher Harding: Good Aim 


Pitcher Roosevelt: Weak 
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Last week Jacob Ankrom, national 
three-cushion champion, cried his way 
through the first world’s amateur 
championship three-cushion tournament 
ever held in the United States. Every 
time the blubbering Detroit barber lost 
-—he won only once, was defeated six 


season, Ford Frick, president of the 
National League, laid down another law 
restricting the use of hands. Out of 
deference to deluded fans who like to 
think players on rival clubs hate each 
other, Frick ordered opposing teams to 
quit acting friendly—no fraternizing on 


SPORT SHORTS 


Boxinc: Four times better than Joe 
Louis. That’s the boast of Leroy 
Haynes, Negro heavyweight, and his 
Philadelphia manager, Pete Moran. 
Wednesday of last week Haynes 
























the field, not even the traditional hand- 
shake between managers (fine, $10). 


® Van Mungo, Brooklyn pitcher, and 
Dick Bartell, New York Giant short- 
stop, took the hint. Ancient enemies, 
they collided at first base in a game last 
week and, evidently confident that 
rowdyism would draw a lenient fine, 
took a few punches at each other. 
Frick, who could hardly be severe after 
his edict against fraternizing, exacted 
the minimum—$25 apiece. He ex- 
plained: “There are degrees of fights.” 


AMATEURS: What's Sauce for the 
Racqueteer Isn’t for the Golfer 


Next Monday a series of tennis 
articles by Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
will start appearing in many news- 
papers throughout the country. Written 
by herself, these stories are jammed 
full of instruction and advice to people 
who want to improve their net game. 


But Mrs. Moody is in no danger of 
losing her amateur status. The Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation says 
that it’s permissible for an amateur to 
sell instruction articles that he or she 
actually writes. But if an amateur 
permits his name to be signed to ghost- 
written stories, then he must turn pro. 


The amateur golf code is stricter. 
Last Winter when Lawson Little’s Bell- 
syndicated lessons, written by himself, 
began to appear daily in 100 news- 
papers, United States Golf Association 
officials were in a quandary. They had 
no precedent to follow; they didn’t 
want to rule their most lucrative box- 
office attraction a professional, yet 
they couldn’t approve his stories in 
principle. 

The U.S.G.A. hesitated. Little’s vol- 
untary switch to the pro ranks early 
this month relieved the golf czars of 
their problem. Last week-end they 
met unofficially on Long Island and de- 
cided that hereafter no golfer can sign 
his name to instruction articles—even 
if he writes them himself. 


BILLIARDS: A Rotund Champion 
Who Beat a Blubbering Barber 


“Did you see that bump throw my 
ball eff line?” wails many a golfer after 
missing a 2-foot putt. Erring baseball 
infielders blame their misplays on bad 
bounces caused by pebbles. Bad-losing 
swimmers mutter that referees didn’t 
give them a fair start. 

This year—ever since Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender, billiard equipment 
manufacturers, substituted a _ claret- 


colored modernistic table for the old 
green piano-legged model—several cue- 
sts have become chronic squawkers. 


times—-he complained about the speedy 
new cushions and the untrue surface of 


the New York Athletic Club’s de luxe 
table. 

Victory went to Edward Lee, who be- 
lieves that proper mental attitude is 
fundamental to success with the spheri- 
cal ivories: “Once you start burning up 
inside about hard luck or imaginary in- 
justices, you’re licked.” While winning 
all of his seven matches and setting a 
high run mark of 10, Lee always seemed 
relaxed. Whenever an opponent clicked 





NEWSPICTURES 


Ed Lee: A Good Loser Who Never Lost 


off an expert shot, he sportingly pounded 
the butt of his cue on the floor. 

Lee—first American ever to win the 
title—disproves Herbert Spencer’s say- 
ing: “‘To play billiards well is a sign of 
a misspent youth.” Now 30, Lee has 
only ten years of kisses and caroms be- 
hind him. 


He first gained fame as a long-dis- 
tance swimmer. Until last Summer, no 
amateur could compare with him at dis- 
tances of 5 miles or more. Then he re- 
tired because his sales promotion job, 
traveling for a New York auto acces- 
sory firm, left him insufficient time for 
five games of handball a week—his 
health routine for years. 

Since he gave up swimming, Lee’s 
weight has increased from 185 to 215, 
and the trend still seems to be upward. 
Aside from billiards and frequent visits 
to sport arenas for baseball, hockey, 
basketball and football games, his main 
interest is a 2-month old daughter. For 
her future amusement he has hired a 
commercial artist to help him compile 
a scrapbook of clippings about himself. 

But if he doesn’t soon do something 
about his swelling waist line, he may 
suddenly fade from the headlines—just 
another billiard player too stout to 
reach across the table to cue balls that 
lie near a far rail. 





knocked out Natie Brown in the secong 
round. (A year ago Louis failed to 
floor Brown in ten rounds.) 

A month ago Haynes cut down 
Primo Carnera in the third round. (It 
took Louis six rounds to drop the Man 
Mountain. ) 

Haynes’s ring record shows a fifth. 
round knockout of Hans Birkie and q 
third-round knockout of Patsy Perropj, 
(Louis didn’t nail Birkie until the tenth 
round and the best the Brown Bomber 
could do with Perroni was a victory on 
points.) Haynes, who claims that bad 
hands caused his only two defeats—hboth 
by Al Ettore—now wants a crack at 
Champion James Braddock. 

GotF: Three years ago, Dr. Harry 
Swift stepped up to a tee of the Lido 
Golf Club, Long Beach, Long Island, 
and hooked his drive out of bounds. 
The ball sailed into a passing auto- 
mobile and struck a 15-year-old boy in 
the face, splitting his cheekbone. 

The injured youngster sued for 
damages. Last week a jury let off Dr. 
Swift after listening to the arguments 
of his lawyer: “Every golfer makes 
mistakes. This was an act of God.” 

But the jury ordered the Lido Club 
to pay the boy $2,500 because, on a 
hole running right next to a highway, 
it had failed to erect a fence high 
enough to stop a misdirected shot of 
ordinary height. 

Rowinc: Won by Columbia on the 
Severn River, Md., a 1%-mile race 


from Navy by one length. Won by 
Washington, Olympic favorites, on 
Lake Washington, Seattle, a 3-mile 


race from California, by three lengths 
in 15.56.4—-37 seconds under the record. 

Bow Linc: Henry Waldon set a record 
that will never be broken. Competing 
in a Pekin, Ill, factory tournament, 
he hurled his ball into a gutter twenty 
straight times for a score of zero. 

Bripce: Two organizations govern 
the game in this country—the United 
States Bridge Association (Culbertson 
and his followers) and the American 
Bridge League (everyone else). Though 
many experts of the rival camps nurse 
personal hatreds, they all play for each 
other’s prizes. Last week in New York 
City, Waldemar von Zedtwitz, a Cul- 
bertsonian, won the American Bridge 
League’s individual masters’ title. Von 
Zedtwitz, a former count of the Aus- 
trian Empire who inherited a fortune, 
has never worked at anything in his 
life except bridge, chess and tennis. 

MarATHons: A _ frail Argentinean, 
Juan Carlos Zabala, won Munich's 20- 
kilometer race in world’s record time— 
1:4:0.2. A burly Rhode Island Indian, 
Ellison “Tarzan” Brown, set no record 
but won Boston’s 26-mile 385-yard run 
by 400 yards. 


THE PAINT THAT STRETCHES 


OWERING 50 feet above a great 
chemical plant, a steel stack carries off 
fumes that are alternately hot and cold. 
Because the fumes are corrosive, the stack 
must be protected with paint, but because the 


steel expands and contracts at a different rate 


from the paint, the paint cracked and pulled 
off, and had to be renewed every 6 months. 


Then Goodrich developed a paint that 
stretches. Made of rubber, it forms a skin 
over the object it covers—a skin as flexible, 
tight, protective as his hide is to a bull. This 
Goodrich paint was used to cover the chem- 
ical stack. That was 4 years ago, and it is 
still in perfect condition. 


With paint, now made of rubber, the list of 





products which Goodrich can make of rubber 
is almost complete. 


RUBBER CAN NOW 
BE MADE TO 


—flex indefinitely without breaking ...and 
Goodrich transmission belts set new per- 
formance records as a result. 


— withstand abrasion ...and Goodrich gravel 
chutes, ball mill linings and a hundred other 
applications outlast steel 10 to 1. 


—resist chemicals, oil, time itself... and 
Goodrich-lined tanks and pipes drastically 
reduce pickling, plating, chemical handling 
costs; Goodrich hose lasts longer; Goodrich 
gaskets form life-long seals. 


—adhere to metal... and industry seizes 
upon abrasion shoes for airplanes, vibration 
dampeners for countless products, rubber- 
lined tanks and tank-cars. 


—take any form, texture, color...and a 
thousand products gain new sales appeals, 
improved quality, low costs. 


Rubber, as Goodrich can make it, is a mew 
material. Investigate its new possibilities in 
your product or process. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 


ALL IN RUBBER 
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ONSIDER all that you get in Oldsmobile. A car smart in 
styling... with streamline design that established the 
modern trend. A car large in size .. . with big, roomy inte- 
riors and level, unobstructed floors. A car brilliant in per- 
formance... with smoother, livelier power at every speed. 


And finally, a car with every modern feature fo com 
convenience and safety ... as listed in part at the mf 
Choose Oldsmobile and you, too, will be enthus astic.: 
for you will find Oldsmobile, at its low price an: econ0 
ical operating costs, the most satisfying car you e\ er own 
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E-A.TIO'") WHEELS « SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
ID-STEEL **TURRET-TOP” BODIES BY FISHER 
ITER-CONTROL STEERING ¢ RIDE STABILIZER 
DRAFT Vi NTILATION * SAFETY GLASS THROUGHOUT 


LE 


Sixes $665 and up... Eights $810 
and up, list prices at Lansing, subject 
to change without notice. Special ac- 
cessory groups extra. Safety Glass 
standard. A General Motors Value 
Monthly Payments to Suit Your Purse. 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALMENT PLAN 














A MAN can have no greater happiness than a Men who are blessed with this taste and dis- 
taste for the pleasant things of life...the dis- cernment are likely to appreciate and serve 
cernmentto knowthese thingsattheirbest... Paul Jones Whiskey. And serving it, they 
and good friends with whom to enjoy them. are likely to have good friends. 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 


Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Paul Jones, Four Roses, Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight whiskies. 
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THREE AUTHORS: All English, 
All Young, and All Veterans 


THE FOOL HATH SAID. By Beverley Nichols. 
271 pages, 81,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. : 

Chattily, informally, with a deftness 
hitherto reserved for rambling essays 
about himself and his garden, Beverley 
Nichols now romps about the field of 
theology like a religious Puck, taunting 
atheists and tripping up rationalists in 
the snares of their own reasoning. The 
full version of his latest book’s title 
defines his position: “The fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God.” And for 
271 pages he goes after the fool’s scalp 
in a running debate which ends with 
God and Mr. Nichols firmly on top. 

The book submits to no objective 
criteria, any more than would a Com- 
munist or vegetarian tract. Believers 
will label it unanswerably true. Read- 
ers still skeptical will call it balderdash. 
Both friend and foe will be alternately 
attracted by the young Briton’s delight- 
ful juggling of arguments, and repelled 
by frequent lapses into naivete. 

He appreciates the size of the meta- 
physical hunk he has bitten off: “I have 
not the faintest fear, in this volume, of 
making myself ridiculous, exposing my 
own ignorance, and laying myself open 
to the most penetrating shafts of crit- 
icism, because it was perfectly obvious, 
at the beginning, that I should have to 
do so. No man who honestly tries to 
face all the facts of life and death can 
help tripping up a great many times, 
to the infinite delectation of the crowd.” 

The Oxford Group, known in the 
United States as Buchmanites and in 
Nichols’s book as Crusaders of 1936, 
gathered him into the fold last year. By 
way of recompense he has written some 
very nice—and some very artless— 
things about them. 


* Known variously during the ’20s as a 
Post-Bellum Bitter Boy, an enfant ter- 
rible, and a Bright Young Thing, Bever- 
ley Nichols capitalized his cleverness 
until even he sickened of it. With slight 
respect for either elders or contempo- 
raries, he dubbed Margot Asquith “not 
a face but two profiles stuck together”; 
George Gershwin “‘a drunken Schubert”; 
Aldous Huxley “pure mind—that’s all’; 
Michael Arlen “not brilliant, but bril- 
liantine.” 

Tired Of It All at 30, he retired six 
years ago to a cottage in Huntingdon- 
shire, poked around in his garden and 
wrote three best-sellers about the 
charms of thatched roofs and flower- 
beds. In 1933 he turned toward the so- 
cial scene and ripped out “Cry Havoc!”, 
4 philippic against the munitions mak- 
ers. After completing “The Fool Hath 
Said,” he set out for India with the in- 
tention of not writing about it. 


JAMAICA INN, By Daphne du Maurier. 332 
pages. 110,000 words. Doubleday Doran. 
New York. $2.50. 

Most blurbists instinctively rank a 
good adventure-story writer with Robert 
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Louis Stevenson. Miss du Maurier’s 
American ‘publicists have resisted the . 
impulse. Yet the author of “Treasure 
Island” probably would have signed his 
name willingly to “Jamaica Inn.’ - - 
It is a gusty yarn of thieves, wreck- 
ers, and assorted cutthroats. False 
lights wink on the Cornish coast, luring 
ships to splintered death. Naked vil- 
lains rush drunkenly up and down the 
beach, smashing the heads of men 
washed in by the midnight breakers. 
Murder and rape are merely diversions 
for the godless gang this pretty English 
blond author has assembled. And al- 
though it’s an entirely imaginative tale 
of the 19th century, the reader feels 
that most of it could have happened. 
Orphaned and pauperized by the death 
of her mother, Mary Yellen comes to 
Jamaica Inn, an outcrop of slate on the 
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Beverley Nichols: Always Clever, 
Sometimes Deliberately Ridiculous 





lonely, wind-swept moors. She hopes 
to find happiness and security with 
Aunt Patience, wife of the landlord. But 
terror waits in the antique hostelry’s 
smoke-blackened rooms. 

Joss Merlyn maintains the inn mere- 
ly as a warehouse for wreckers’ plun- 
der and a carousing headquarters for 
his outlawed cronies. A ruffian nearly 
7 feet tall, with the frame of a gorilla 
and the smile of a wolf, he has fright- 
ened Patience into a state bordering 
madness. 

But the well-named aunt still wor- 
ships her sinister spouse, so Mary is 
unwilling either to flee or to shout for 
the hangman. She stays on, confiding 
in a fatherly albino priest who promises 
to help. Presently she finds herself in 
love with Joss’s brother, a horse-thief. 

It would spoil the story to give away 
any more of it. For “Jamaica Inn,” 
though nearer to literature than most 
recent novels, banks heavily on plot. 
Filled with color, suspense, and ro- 
mance, the book should quickly make 
room for itself on the serene shelf of 
best-sellers. 


® At 29, Daphne du Maurier is the au- 
thor of five books and the mother of one 


daughter. She probably owes some of 
her talent to her grandfather, George 
du Maurier, who wrote “Trilby” and 
“Peter Ibbetson.” 

Though she turned out her first novel 
in 1931 and won learned praise last 
year with a biography of her late father, 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, noted British 
actor, Miss du Maurier has yet to win 
a line for herself in the British Who’s 
Who. She is listed there merely as the 
wife of Major Frederick A. M..Brown- 
ing, Grenadier Guards, with whom she 
now dutifully shares a foreign detail in 


Egypt. 


” 
THIRD ACT IN VENICE. By Sylvia Thomp- 
son, 325 pages. 50,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston, $2.50. 


Sir Francis Radnor is handsome “like 
the American actors in the cinema.” 
He is also capable of polite conver- 
sation. What more natural, then, than 
his simultaneous attraction for Joseph- 
ine—hot, vulgar, and French—and for 
Adria—cool, mannered, and English? 

But the effete baronet can’t make up 
his mind. After much _irresolute 
anguish he flies with Adria to Venice, 
tacitly committed to decisive action. 
Little things keep happening to pre- 
vent it. Then Josephine turns up. The 
French girl’s daylight profession as a 
manicurist gives Adria a chance for 
subtle revenge. Profane Love shall 
polish Sacred Love’s nails. 

The ordeal of meeting her rival 
proves severe for the English beauty. 
Will Josephine please fetch her a bro- 
mide? But certainly, mademoiselle! 
Josephine goes to the medicine closet 
—and the reader guesses the rest. 


® Brunette, slim, and 33, Sylvia 
Thompson jumped into the best-seller 
clas; ten years ago with her first 
novel, “The Hounds of Spring.” The 
present book is her ninth. She is mar- 
ried to Theodore Dunham Peter Luling, 
American artist, has two children, and 
cheerfully admits she is no genius. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE STORY OF A NOVEL. By Thomas 


Wolfe. Scribners. $1.50, Vivid scene, 
taken from The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, of a genius in labor. Concerns 


“Of Time and the River” and offers en- 
couragement to people who are afraid to 
go ahead and write. 

RAIN ON THE JUST. By Kathleen More- 
house. Lee Furman. $2.50. Sturdy novel 
of trial and triumph among the North Car- 
olina mountain folk. Not brilliant, but a 


workmanlike presentation of local lingo 
and life. 

THE HEART OF PROVENCE. By Amy 
Oakley. Appleton-Century. $4. You take 


a leisurely excursion into Southern France 
and gather information pleasantly along 
the way. Illustrated with sketches by the 
author’s husband. 

THIS SOVIET WORLD. By Anna Louise 
Strong. Henry Holt. $2. Another discus- 
sion of the most-discussed nation. The au- 
thor writes, as usual, with a Communist 
pen. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A_ PICTURE 
DEALER. By Ambroise Vollard. Little, 
Brown. $4.50. Interesting sidelights on 
Renoir, Degas, Picasso, Cezanne, and other 
great painters, by a man who knew them 
all. Illustrations reproduce etchings, 
sketches, and paintings of the modern mas- 
ters. 
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STAGE: Macbeth, Played by and in 
Harlem, Staged in West Indies 


With critics’ opinions and box office 
totals holding no terrors, the infant 
Federal Theatre scampers in Elysian 
fields of experiment. If a venture;fails, 
another is tried; if one makes nioney, 
that’s so much velvet. Besides the 
primary function of supporting actors 
on relief, appropriations enable WPA 
directors to explore new paths too 
hazardous for producers who must 
make shows pay. 

Last week’s opening, third presen- 
tation of the New York Negro Theatre, 
shook traditions galore. But it de- 
veloped into such a magnificent theat- 
rical revel that financial success is 
assured, and two Broadway showmen 
have bid for rights to take it under 


aca 





The simple billing, ““Macbeth, by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” gave no hint of 
what Harlem’s Lafayette Theatre 
housed. But the Bard of Avon packed 
them in—from the ermine-wrapped 
Harlem belle escorted by a white-tied 
beau to the less festively dressed in- 
telligentsia from Manhattan’s more 
southerly regions. 

The first performance of Macbeth 
enacted entirely by Negroes is. a stun- 
ning innovation at every turn. The 
locale has been transferred from Scot- 
land to a mythical West Indies island, 
strongly suggesting Haiti during the 
reign of its despot monarch, Henri 
Christophe. Tomtoms beat continu- 
ously while scenes are playing against 
verdant jungle backgrounds. (A good 
trick in “Emperor Jones,” and still a 
good one.) Noblemen smoke long 


black cigars and kill each other with’ 


blunderbusses—no_ traditional. duels 
with rapiers. Hecate, the head witch, 
is played by a man; he exhorts the 
cackling spell-casters to their evil in- 


their wings. 
































ventions while a voodoo man incants 
weird doggerel. 

Yet this is no hi-de-hi, hot-spot 
burlesque of the tragedy. The pro- 
duction has dignity, dramatic power, 
and a rich, earthy beauty that does 
nothing to alter the original concep- 
tion, unusual as is the projection. Cuts 
have been made, but not one line 
changed. ‘The actors make no attempt 
to give a formal Shakespearean read- 
ing; instead, their soft accents drip 
the lines easily, and actually make 
thern conversational. 

Orson Welles, who conceived the 
treatment, has directed with a feeling 
entirely synchronized with his actors’ 
particular qualifications. Jack Carter, 
who played Crown in “Porgy,” is a 
regal, impressive Thane of Cawdor. 
He makes the part vibrate with greed, 
lust for power, and fear. His schem- 
ing, ambitious wife, played by Edna 
Thomas, is as sensitive and moving a 
Lady Macbeth as any actress could 
make it. She excels in the sleepwalk- 
ing scene. Canada Lee, one-time con- 
tender for the lightweight boxing 





Jack Carter: His Macbeth Vibrates 
Greed, Lust for Power, and Fear 





ACME 


Between Acts in Harlem’s Macbeth: the 
Witch Doctor Bums a Cigarette From an Extra 


championship, fills the unhappy. shoes 
of Banquo admirably, and Maurice 
Ellis makes Macduff a forceful cop- 
queror. 

In the entire cast of 138 there are no 
false notes. Chanting voodoo choruses 
lend an eerie touch in magnificent con- 
trast to the colorful gayety of the ball- 
room scene. Nat Karson’s costumes, 
made entirely in WPA. workrooms, 
would do credit to the most extrava- 
gant production—though, with sets, 
they cost only $2,000. 


‘ON YOUR TOES’: An Inspired Musical 
That Keeps a Good Cast on Its Toes 


“On Your Toes” fandangoes with such 
skill that it hits the rarefied heights of 
perfection. Master hands assembled it 
under the generous auspices of Dwight 
Deere Wiman, who apparently struck 
the word economy from his private 
lexicon. 


Richard Rodgers wrote the music and 
Lorenz Hart the lyrics. These two de- 
pendables have brewed many a fine tune 
together and those they ran up for “On 
Your Toes” will find a place in their 
scrapbooks under the heading, Most 
Popular. Their ‘Too Good for the Aver- 
age Man” chantey spoofs society's let- 
them-eat-cake maxim, but it will have 
to be disinfected for radio consumption: 

Lots of kids for a poor wife are 

dandy; 

Girls of fashion can be choosey; 

Birth control and the modus op- 

erandi 

Are much too good for the average 

floosey. 

With George Abbott, the songsmiths 
also wrote the book, pointing most of 
its satire at that serious group of mus- 
cle stretchers—the Russian ballet. The 
daft plot concerns a descendant (Ray 
Bolger) of vaudeville hoofers who is 
teaching music in a WPA project. 
Through two of his most promising 
pupils, he becomes involved with a ballet 
troupe headed by Sergei Alexandrovitch 
(Monty Woolley). 


Inspiration cast Tamara Geva as the 


Ray Bolger and Doris Carson on 
Their Toes in ‘On Your Toes 
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‘Bury the Dead’: 


premiere ballerina. Once with the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, she is not only a 
fawless dancer but she knows the art 
of buffooning what she used to do seri- 
ously. Looking like a younger, livelier 
Garbo, she romps through a burlesque 
on “Scheherazade” and another ballet, 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” with a 
completely grim expression. 

Critics have compared Ray Bolger, 
eccentric dancer extraordinary, to the 
late Jack Donahue. This merry frolic 
displays him living up to the compari- 
son. He’s a nimble comic, an adequate 
singer, and his dancing defies descrip- 
tin without superlatives. His slave 
dance is roll-them-in-the-aisles comedy. 

Inspiration again sat in Mr. Wiman’s 
lap when he cast Edgar Montillion 
Woolley as the impresario. Late a 
drama coach at Yale, .and still later 
director of many musicals, including 
“Jubilee,” Woolley and his own-grown 
whiskers make a notable acting debut. 

Luella Gear, one of America’s few 
good comediennes, makes a_ perfect 
companion for Woolley—and for his 
whiskers, particularly when she nearly 
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Irwin Shaw’s Play Raises the Dead in the Name of Peace 


swallows them. Doris Carson and David 
Morris, as two of Bolger’s ambitious 
pupils, manage to survive under this 
barrage of high-powered talent. 

Worthington Miner’s direction has an 
accurately light touch; George Balan- 
chine’s choreography could give the 
Russians some ideas, and Irene Sharaff’s 
costumes have style, beauty and excit- 
ing color. 


WAR: The Dead Who Won’t Be Buried 
Make a Moving Argument for Peace 


Irwin Shaw, 23-year-old former 
truck driver and radio script writer 
(Dick Tracy program), sold his first 
play, ‘Bury the Dead,” to New Theatre 
magazine, which published it this 
month. Prior to that, a group of ac- 
tors produced the drama for two bene- 
fit performances, which received ec- 
static notices from the few reviewers 
who saw them. 

Tremendous public interest induced 
Alex Yokel to produce the one-act play 
commercially. It opened last week with 
its author, now under contract to a film 
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Ray Bolger Involved With the 


Ballet’s Ballerina, Tamara Geva 


company, flying East to see his efforts 
for the first time. 

Six young soldiers, dead two days, 
stand up in their common grave and 
refuse to be buried. Officers command 
them to lie down. Generals point out 
to them their action is unpatriotic. A 
priest, believing the devil has a’ hand 
in the weird proceedings, exorcises 
them. Nothing has any effect. As a 
last resort, the War Department sends 
for their women to implore them to be 
buried. The soldiers, representing a 
wide crosscut of humanity, explain why 
they refuse to lie dead. They convince 
their women and rise from the grave to 
walk the earth, presumably pointing 
the way to peace. 

“Bury the Dead” is no masterpiece 
of writing: the style runs closer to ra- 
dio technique than pure drama. But 
the simplicity and honesty of Shaw’s 
approach make it a forceful pacifist 
cry as well as effective theatre. 


Worthington Miner—fresh from the 
gayety of musical comedy (see above) 
—and Walter Hart, directed. Their 
work and that of the cast meet the 
highest tests of good theatre. ‘“‘Prelude,”’ 
a short newsreel type offering, precedes 
the play and lives up to its title. 


OTHER OPENINGS: Hollywood Repaves 
‘Main Street’; Ann Harding as Usual 


ScrEEN: I Married A Doctor (War- 
ner Brothers): “Main Street,” Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel of small-town manners, 
filmed with variations. Pat O’Brien is 
serviceable as the doctor who marries 
a city girl (Josephine Hutchinson) and 
brings her home to his small town. And 
the performances of the rest of a large 
cast are good. But the picture lets 
them down. 


The Witness Chair (RKO): An- 
nounced as Ann Harding’s last Ameri- 
can picture, it is no notable departure. 
The patch-job court room drama reeks 
with implausibilities, but the blond ac- 
tress retains to the last her stout-fella 
nobility, which has characterized all her 
pictures. Walter Abel, a capable actor 
under most trying circumstances, is 
badly miscast as an accused murderer. 
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TRANSFTION 


Brrtupay: Willis Van Devanter, As- 
sociate Justice. of the Supreme Court 
of the United’ States, 77, Apr. 17. Re- 
porters asked the stock question in 
birthday interviews for Justices: Did 
he plan to retire? The Justice an- 
swered: “I’m not saying I will and I’m 
not saying I won't.” 


..-Clarence Darrow, veteran Chicago 
attorney, 79, Apr. 18. “At 20,” he philos- 
ophized, “a man is full of fight and hope 
and ambition and idealism. He wants to 
reform the world. At 79, he still wants 
to reform the world, but he knows he 
can’t. And about all the fighting he 
wants is with his wife.” 

ENGaGED: Gifford Bryce Pinchot, son 
of Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1923 to 1927 and from 
1931 to 1935, and Sarah Huntington 
Richards, of New York. 


...E. Victoria Swartwout, daughter of 
Richard H. Swartwout, Dictaphone Cor- 
poration chairman, and Bradley Lock- 
wood Geist, nephew of Clarence H. 
Geist Philadelphia director of water 
works and numerous other utilities. 


..+ Virginia Dawes, adopted daughter 
of ex-Vice President and Mrs. Charles 
G. Dawes, and Richard Thompson 
Cragg of Evanston, Ill. 

MARRIED: George White, Governor of 
Ohio from 1931 to 1935, and Mrs. Agnes 
Hofman Baldwin, artist, at Rocky Fork 
Hunt and Country Club, near Colum- 
bus. , 


.-»»The Hon. Moya Beresford, daugh- 
ter of Lord Decies, British sportsman, 
and of the late Lady Decies, who was 
Helen Vivien Gould of New York, and 
The Hon. Patrick Bellew, caricaturist 
and brother of the fifth Baron Bellew, 
at Brompton Oratory, London. 

ARRIVED: Herbert Morrison, who as 
Labor leader of the London County 
Council controlled by the Labor party, 
is ‘Prime Minister” of London, in New 
York, for a two-week “‘rest.”” The “‘rest’”’ 
includes lectures in Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Chicago and 
Detroit. He reported British labor lead- 
ers impressed by President Roosevelt's 
ability but “a bit mystified” by his po- 
litical philosophy. “They are not clear 
as to what he is getting at.” 


..+Mrs. Marie Belloc Lowndes, British 
novelist and sister of Hilaire Belloc, 
author, from England, in New York, 
for her annual visit to the United 
States. Announcing that she didn’t 
want to be known as a mystery writer, 
she said that “The Second Key,” her 
newest book, is a study of love and 
jealousy, as well as murder. “I don’t 
think that modern writers do enough 
with jealousy. It is not only in love 
but in business and everything ... It 
is more pronounced in men than in 
women.” 


ENCOUNTERED: By Henry Ford, two 
Washington and Jefferson College stu- 
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dents cranking a 1915 Model T Ford. 
The man who made the car leaned out 
of his own Lincoln and called: “Get a 
horse.” 


Honorep: Lincoln Ellsworth, polar 
explorer, by receiving the National 
Geographic Society’s Hubbard gold 
medal from President Roosevelt. 


..- Capt. Edwin C. Musick, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ transpacific pilot, with 
the award of the Clifford B. Harmon 
trophy and the title of “World’s out- 
standing aviator” for 1935, for his 
work in developing the air route to the 
Orient. The award has previously gone 
to only two other Americans—Charles 
A. Lindbergh and the late Wiley Post. 

Sick List: Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
President of the Council and former 
British Prime Minister (minor opera- 
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Mrs. Belloc Lowndes: ‘Men Are 
More Jealous Than Women’ 


tion for an ailment not revealed but un- 
connected with his eye trouble): ‘do- 
ing very well” in a London nursing 
home. 


.--Premier Julius Goemboes of Hun- 
gary (kidney ailment): ordered to bed 
in Budapest for a few days. A fort- 
night ago he fought a pistol duel with 
Tibor Eckhardt, Peasant Party leader; 
the marksmanship of both men was 
poor—neither was hit. 


-.- Baron Runciman, British ship own- 
er and father of Walter Runciman, 
president of the Board of Trade (un- 
named illness): issued his own bulletin 
on his illness: “I am gradually crawl- 
ing up the lee shore and I am holding 
my own, but the holding ground for a 
real anchorage is still a bit shingly.” 

Diep: Louis McHenry Howe, 65, sec- 
retary to the President, in his sleep aft- 
er a heart and chest illness of more than 
a year, at the Naval Hospital in Wash- 
ington. 

Four years ago, when Edwin C. Hill, 
news broadcaster, called him a ‘“‘medie- 
val gnome,” Howe writhed, but the title 
stuck. It perfectly described the shriv- 
eled, homely little man with the inevi- 
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table Sweet Caporal cigarette, rumpled 
suit, and tremendous starched collar 
who for 25 years eonjured with Frank. 
lin Roosevelt’s destiny. 

Howe was Albany correspondent fo, 
the old New York Herald when he met 
the young State Senator. Even then he 
saw in Mr. Roosevelt a future President 
He gave up his newspaper job for the 
Presideat-making game, expecting from 
it nothing more than satisfaction—the 
same scrt of satisfaction he got from 
gluttonous devouring of detective gto. 
ries laid in England with a murder jp 
the first chapter. 


A seldom-seen shadow in the back. 
ground, he ran Mr. Roosevelt’s cam. 
paigns, acted as sort of father confes. 
sor to the Roosevelt children and a; 
devil’s advocate for his master: Wher 
the man he always called Franklip 
played with some new policy, Howe tolq 
him all the arguments against it. 

He lived with the Roosevelts in New 
York, Albany and—as he had hoped— 
in the White House. For convenience he 
was Officially Mr. Roosevelt's secretary: 
actually he was much more than that, 
Other advisers rose to temporary glory, 
only to fall. Howe retained his incon. 
spicuous yet immeasurable power of a 
quarter of a century as Franklin Roose. 
velt’s second self. 


---Dr. Harlow Brooks, 65, diagnosti- 
cian and consulting physician, after an 
operation for a liver abscess, in New 
York. Dr. Brooks was a pre-eminent 
doctor’s doctor. Other physicians called 
on him to treat ailing members of their 
families; even more, they consulted him 
when a patient’s illness baffied them. 


..-Ottorino Respighi, 56, Italian com- 
poser, of a heart ailment, in Rome. His 
orchestral works included the popular 
“Fountains of Rome’”’; his lyrics, ‘Mist’ 
and “Snow Drifts”; his operas, “Bel- 
fagor” and “The Sunken Bell.” 


-«-The Most Rev. James Anthony 
Walsh, 69, titular Bishop of Siene and 
Superior General of the Catholic For- 
eign Missionary Society of America, of 
pneumonia, at Maryknoll near Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 


...-Henry Cheron, member of twelve 
French Cabinets and Finance Minister 
in four of them, of heart disease and 
peritonitis following appendicitis, in his 
native Lisieux. 


.--Dr. William Bradley Coley, 74, sur 
geon and authority on cancer, after al 
emergency operation for gangrene fol- 
lowing an intestinal infection, in New 
York. For 4@ years a leading exponet! 
of the germ theory as a cause of cal 
cer, Dr. Coley performed more than 17; 
000 operations for cancer, tumors, and 
hernia. He was an honorary member 
of the British Royal College of Sur 
geons, an honor now held only by Drs. 
Harvey Cushing, George W. Crile 
Charles H. Mayo and William J. May® 


... Frederick H. Harvey, 41, vice pres 
dent of the Santa Fe Railroad dining 
car and restaurant chain his father 
founded, and Mrs. Harvey, 31, whel 
their private plane crashed in the Al 
legheny Mountains near Johnstown, Pa 
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MUSIC: In Akron, M.D. Means Both 


Medicinae and Musicae Doctor 


Fifty-eight times in ten years, a 
group of Akron, Ohio, doctors have 
forsaken stethoscopes and scalpels for 
fddles and tympani. Last week the 
Doctors’ Symphony Orchestra gave the 
public another free taste of classical 
tunes. Making music is their hobby, 
claim the orchestra’s 36 members, so 
they meet all expenses out of their own 
pockets. 

The conductor, Dr. Alexander S. Mc- 
Cormick—physician, surgeon and one- 
time concert pianist—settled in Akron 
in 1911. During the course of building 
up his practice and fraternizing with his 
colleagues, he found that a surprising 
number of them had been members of 
the Chicago, Cleveland and Toronto 
symphonies, and of Sousa’s band. 

Ten years ago, Dr. McCormick and 
adozen fellow M. D.’s decided to trans- 
late their music interests into action. 
But rehearsing wasn’t always easy; 
many times the clarinet or trombone 
was silent while its player nursed a case 
of mumps or took out’an appendix. 

Soon problems of professional dig- 
nity arose. Should dentists, osteopaths 
and chiropractors be allowed in a doc- 
tors’ symphony ? 

There wasn’t much argument about 
dentists—they were soon accepted as 
equals and one, Dr. D. H. Henninger, 
became concert master. Osteopaths and 
chiropractors are still taboo. 


COMPOSER: San Francisco’s History 


Makes a Young Musician’s Symphony 


Meredith Willson starts everything 
early in life. At 17 he married his 
childhood sweetheart in Iowa and took 
a job as flute soloist in Sousa’s band; 
before he was 20, he wrote catchy 
musical accompaniments for Douglas 
Fairbanks and Vilma Banky movies. 

While most composers of his age 
were just dreaming of a hearing, 
Willson listened to his “O. O. McIntyre 
Suite” presented by Paul Whiteman, 
and his “Song of Steel” popularized 
by John Charles Thomas, baritone. 

Last week, at 33, he became the 
youngest batonist ever to conduct the 
85-piece San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. For the occasion he shied 
away from the classic three B’s and 
premiered his own First Symphony in 
F Minor. 

The work portrays a history of San 
Francisco beginning with the period 
following the great fire of 1906. After 
Picturing the hardships and courage 
entailed in a triumphant reconstruc- 
tion, the Symphony swings into a light 
movement recording the innate gayety 
of San Franciscans; then closes in a 
modern tempo that the composer de- 
scribed as “streamlining the city in all 
her metropolitan aspects.” 

Although neither the orchestra nor 
Willson planned it so, the performance 
happened to be on the 30th anniversary 
of the San Francisco holocaust. 
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ACME 
Coast-To-Coast: When Leopold Stokowski, leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
pouted and resigned a year and a half ago, the directors lured him back with the 
promise of a transcontinental tour. Last week, happy as a child with a new toy, the 
maestro hustled 110 members of the organization—including three women—aboard a 
special train, waved $20,400 worth of tickets at reporters, and started a 11,113-mile trek. 
During the five-weeks’ junket, the ten-car train, loaded with instruments valued at 
$250,000, will chug into major-city stations from Toronto to New Orleans, from San 
Francisco to New York, where on May 17 the orchestra winds up with a big shindy. 
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MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE 


was founded in 


In 1752, Benjamin Franklin called to- 
gether a meeting of prominent Col- 
Onists at the Court House in the city 
of Philadelphia and outlined a plan 
whereby at small yearly cost each of 
them could be insured against loss 
if his home burned. 

Thus was founded the first insur- 
ance company in America—a mutual 
company with Franklin as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

The spirit of thrift, industry and 
economy expressed in Franklin’s own 
words became a characteristic of 
mutual insurance. It has remained so. 

Eloquent of mutual stability is the 
fact that there are operating today 
thirty-five mutual fire companies over 
100 years old and seven hundred 
seventy-eight that are between 50 
and 100 years old. 

A mutual insurance company is a 
corporation owned and managed by 
its policyholders. Through sound 
management and careful selection of 
risks, mutual corporations are able 
to return to their owners, the policy- 
holders, a substantial part of their 
insurance premiums. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on request. 
Address the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 919 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance, It isa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fiesamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 











ART: American Who Knows What 
_ He Likes, Helps Dying Industry 


New Yorkers have waged a three- 
week battle over the merits of a group 
of tapestries designed by modern French 
artists. Last week a non-combatant 
purchased three of them. 


Dr. A. C. Barnes, inventor of argyrol, 
has never listened to public opinion and 
by the simple process of buying things 
that appeal to him, has built up the 
world’s most important collection of 
19th and 20th century French paintings 
—his closet rival is the Museum of 
Western Art in Moscow. 


He saw the tapestries at their “world 
premiere” in the Bignou Gallery, New 
York, liked them, and added the con- 
troversial works to his $50,000,000 ar- 
ray housed in the 10-year-old Barnes 
Foundation at Merion, Pa. Perhaps it 
was for auld lang syne that he chose 
Picasso’s “Inspiration” as one of the 
three, for among his earliest purchases 
was a blue Picasso painting bought for 
50 francs and now valued at $6,000. 


The doctor’s emphatic show of ap- 
probation made the disapproving stop 
and reconsider. The tapestries, in the 
marvelously resilient texture of Beau- 
vais and Aubusson point, were the idea 
of Mme. Paul Cuttoli, wife of a French 
Senator. No one bought tapestries any 
more, she argued, and French weavers 
were idle because their subject matter 
was outmoded. 

So she set to work, persuading 
France’s greatest living artists to de- 
sign for the ancient art and urging con- 
servative weavers that it would not be 
a sacrilege to put these modern “atroci- 
ties’”’ on their looms. Even unbelievers 
praised the startling results, the per- 
fection of the weave and the faithful- 
ness with which the artisans had re- 
produced in silk and wool the antics of 
Pablo Picasso, Henri Matisse, Fernand 
Leger, Georges Braque, Georges Rouault, 
Raoul Dufy and Jean Lurcat. 


When the tapestries make their 
French debut at the Paris Bignou Gal- 
lery in June, Dr. Barnes’s purchases will 
not be among them. Required by a cus- 
toms regulation to make the deliveries 
from France, M. Bignou will take the 
tapestries back with him and reship 
them to the Foundation at Merion, where 
a select few—but no ordinary museum 
rubbernecks—will be able to view them. 


TREASURES: Navy Saves a Fortune 
In Chinese Art, and Britain’s Honor 


For an _ exhibition in Burlington 
House, London, last Fall, the Royal 
Academy borrowed $50,000,000 worth 
of art treasures from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Although they had honorable 
assurance that the invaluable works 
would be carefully guarded against 
damage, the Chinese called in special- 
ists to pack the objects before shipment. 

An exact plaster replica was made 
of each piece; then, packed in individ- 
ual boxes, the pseudo-art was hurled 
out of windows and thumped down 
stairs. When no one could think of any 
other way of damaging the crate, it 
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‘Inspiration’: While Critics Wondered 
If It Were Art, Dr. Barnes Bought It 


was opened, and if the replica had 
broken they tried a new way of pack- 
ing it. 

Last week borrowers and _ lenders 
alike were glad they had gone to s0 
much trouble. The steamship Ranpura, 
carrying the gefiuine treasure back to 
China, grounded on a bar in The Bay 
of Algeciras, northwest of Gibraltar. 


For two days high waves and violent 
winds lashed the ship. Finally the 
weather abated enough to free the 
Ranpura, after three attending admir- 
alty tugs had unloaded 300 tons of the 
treasure. Undaunted and reloaded, the 
steamer and its British warship convoy 
continued on their way. 


CENTER: The Rockies Gain Artistic 
Independence of East and Far West 


With a series of celebrations, Colo- 
rado Springs this week opened its new 
Fine Arts Center. Martha Graham 
danced and Albert Spalding fiddled a 
welcome to the new venture, which aims 
to house under one roof endeavors in 
all the arts. For the Rocky Mountain 
area, the enterprise is of great impor- 
tance—a step toward freeing that region 
from a too close dependence on the art 
centers of the East and Far West. 


A modern theatre seating 400, a 
music room, a gallery and a museum 
take up most of the building. Courses 
in art will be given under the direction 
of Boardman Robinson, well-known 
muralist and art director of the Center. 
He plans a constant flux of exhibitions 
in the gallery and neighboring commu- 
nities. Stanley Lothrop, former head of 
the Tiffany Foundation, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, will act as general director. 

The guiding spirit of the project was 
Mrs. Meredith Hare, art patron and 
founder of the Mountain Valley Boys’ 
School, who persuaded civic-minded 
Coloradans to sign three-year pledges 
promising $100 annually. Most gener- 
ous single contributor was Mrs. F. M. P. 
Taylor, Bemis Bag Co. heiress; she pre- 
sented the Center with the new $500,000 
building, 6,000 books of Americana, 
and a large collection of Indian and 
Southwestern art. 
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QUIETLY MAKING A NAME FOR 
ITSELF AS THE Swootkesl 
EIGHT IN THE WORLD 


De Luxe Eight Coupe, $730* 


T FIRST it was a secret shared by just a 
fortunate few. Then it became a rumor 
spreading with wild-fire speed. Today, it’s a 
full-fledged fact accepted by countless thou- 
sands— Pontiac is the smoothest eight in 
the world. And many do not hesitate to add 
that it is the greatest eight of its time! 


That is covering a lot of territory, but here’s 
what is back of it. The Pontiac eight-cylin- 
der engine actually has no vibration point 
at any speed. Automotive engineers sought 
for that result for years. And Pontiac solved it 
with an engine that is also so efficient that it 
matches the economy of the thriftier sixes! 


You may find a car that will approach the 

Pontiac Eight for smoothness. There may be 

other cars with a like economy record. But not 

THE LOWEST PRICED EIGHT BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS at Pontiac’s low price. And not with Pon- 
tiac’s special distinction or remarkable record 


of long-life and trouble-free performance. 


It’s a simple matter to check these state- 
ments and prove Pontiac’s fitness to please you. 


THE BIG ECONOMY A ten-minute ride will do it. Take it, by all 
g means, before you buy a car, and let your own 
uy good judgment confirm the fact that you can’t 
ss a do better than a Pontiac Eight. 
the Eight (eubjoct to change without notice.) THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 
Safety plate glass standard equipment. Monthly 


payments to suit your purse on the G. M. Install - 
ment Plan. Standard group of accessories extra. 
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RAILROADS: Lower Fares Must Start June 2, 


ICC Insists; Congress Seeks to Help Merger Victims 


Will the Eastern railroads make more 
net revenue if they reduce passenger 
fares? 

“Yes,” says the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“No,” say the carriers themselves— 
except the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Norfolk & Western. 

According to a recent ICC ruling, be- 
ginning June 2 rates must not exceed 
2 cents a mile in coaches, 3 cents in 
Pullmans—a_ considerable reduction 
from the present basic fare of 3.6 cents 
a mile plus a Pullman surcharge. 

“An assumption of managerial pow- 
er! An interference with property 
rights!” protested the railroads. As a 
compromise, they asked an 18-month 
postponement of the ICC order while 
they try out a schedule of 3 cents in 
Pullmans and 2% cents in coaches. 

Last week the dispute flared up anew. 
The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners urged ICC 
to stick to its guns: “A reduction from 
3.6 cents to 2 cents is striking . . . The 
public will take advantage of it, and a 
great increase in passenger traffic will 
result. If, however, the commission... 
permits the carriers to make substitu- 
tion of a partial reduction .. . the high- 
ly valuable psychological effect of a 
striking reduction will be lost.” 


Three days after listening to this 
argument, ICC met to decide the issue. 
The members divided evenly—a 5-to-5 
vote. To break the deadlock, they had 
to call in Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
man, who ordinarily doesn’t participate 
in ICC matters because of his duties as 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

Eastman, long a champion of lower 
fares, voted to reject the railroads’ plea. 
Unless they obtain a court injunction, 


HARRIS & EWING 


the rate reduction must take effect in 
June as originally scheduled. 


More TrovusBie: If passenger fares 
were the carriers’ only worry, they 
might feel comparatively light-hearted. 
Equally troublesome is the ever-present 
labor problem. Recently Coordinator 
Eastman announced he intended to or- 
der the unification of terminal facilities 
in eleven cities in order to eliminate 
waste. But what to do about the work- 
ers thereby thrown out of jobs? 

Representatives of management and 
labor held a series of conferences. They 
couldn’t reach an agreement. Then the 
railroad brotherhoods sought help from 
Congress to make sure employes 
wouldn’t receive a raw deal. The pend- 
ing Wheeler-Crosser Bill provides: 

That railroads must obtain ICC’s ap- 
proval of any plans for mergers, aban- 
doning facilities, or pooling traffic. 

That workers whose jobs are abolished 
should receive either a bonus of a year’s 
salary or two-thirds of their wages un- 
til they find outside employment. 

At hearings before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee last week 
John J. Pelley, president of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, testified 
that “most railroad executives” agree 
something should be done for employes 
dismissed because of consolidations. 
But the proposed legislation goes too 
far, he declared; if it were passed, a 
railroad couldn’t even take off a dining 
car without first getting ICC’s permis- 
sion. 

Another witness, William H. Day of 
Boston, representing New England ship- 
pers, asserted: “Every time that you 
impose restrictive forces upon the rail- 
roads that you don’t impose on other 
transportation, you further endanger 
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operations of the railroads .. . If this 
regulation is to apply, it should apply 
to all forms of transportation.”’ 

To this criticism, George M. Haz rison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execy. 
tives’ Association, had a ready reply: 
“Passage of the Wheeler Bill will not 
cost the railroads anything. Employes 
dismissed simply would share in the 
savings that would result from con. 
solidations.” 

Congressional observers feel the pil] 
has a fair chance of passage at this 
session, unless President Roosevelt jn. 
tervenes to bring about an agreement 
between management and labor without 
legislation. 


MEETINGS: Stockholders Fighu, 
Heckle, and Offer a Prayer 


“We believe that when a number of 
customers... go to an employer and 
say, ‘We don’t like the way you are 
handling the situation with your em- 
ployes,’ that the employer is likely to 
see quickly the logic of his employes’ 
point of view.” 

Last week the League of Women 
Shoppers, a New York consumers’ 
group active in labor problems, decided 
to test this theory. At the annual 
meeting of the Borden Company, a 
group of attractively dressed league 
members made it plain that they didn't 
like the way the company terminated 
its. contract with the Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union last December. As a 
substitute for the A. F. of L.-affiliated 
organization, Borden’s set up a com- 
pany union—by request of a majority 
of its employes, the management said. 
But the drivers’ union disputed this, 
and the league started a campaign to 
boycott Borden products. 

At the stockholders’ gathering, the 
Women Shoppers, armed with proxies, 
found the management didn’t ‘‘see the 
logic” of their point of view as quickly 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


George Harrison (Left) Had a Ready Reply for John Pelley (Seated, 
Center) and Other Rail Executives Opposing the Wheeler-Crosser Bill 
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From New Departure will come 
the next great development in 


anti-friction bearings 


It has always 






















































































EW DEPARTURE uses steels, 
N made from its own metallur- 
gists’ formulas and under their per- 
sonal direction. These are the finest 
steels in the world... but New Depar- 
ture continues to search for possible 
improvements in ball bearing steel. 

New Departure machines and heat 
treats its pedigreed steel by precision 
control methods which are world 
famous . . . but New Departure un- 
ceasingly seeks further perfection in 
precision manufacturing. 

New Departure is the world’s 
greatest maker of ball bearings. New 
Departure engineers realize that this 
leadership imposes on them a special 
obligation. They must be masters of 
the whole ball bearing art. They must 
know as much about the use of ball 


bearings as they do about making 


: 
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them. Hence New Departure engi- 
neers study ball bearings from the 
user’s point of view . . . as his re- 
quirements are today, and as they 
will be in the future. 

From New Departure will come 
the next development in anti-friction 
bearings. The New Departure Manu- 
facturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Engineering staffs also at Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco and London. 








New Departure creative engineering will 
be reflected in the bearings of the future 


LET’S TALK SHOP: Machine designers at 
hundreds of plants welcome New Departure en- 
gineers to personal conferences. When these 
creative engineers “talk shop”, they do so in 
terms of workable, money-saving, engineering 
ideas. The advice of New Departure engineers 
is available to all manufacturers interested in 
anti-friction bearings. 





Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


A million speeds at the touch of a finger 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball @® No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS © CREATIVE ENGINEERING ¢ PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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as expected. The visitors peppered 
company Officials with so many ques- 
tions that one irritated director ex- 
claimed: “Is this a labor meeting or a 
stockholders’ meeting?” 

Evelyn Preston, league president, 
wanted to know: “Might it not be 
cheaper for the stockholders .. . if 
the company quickly negotiated with 
the union? I understand a great deal 
of money is being spent to break up 
the union and foster a company union.” 

“The utter unreasonableness of the 
union’s demands made that impos- 
sible,” replied Arthur W. Milburn, 
Borden president. 

Another league member interjected: 
“T understand the company is losing 
money because Borden products are 
not bought in union circles and thou- 
sands of bottles have been dropped a 
day.” 

“If that is so, the loss is taken up 
elsewhere,” Milburn answered, “be- 
cause our sales show an increase.” 

One of the women introduced a reso- 
lution that funds formerly spent op- 
posing labor unions should be used in 
the future to arbitrate labor difficulties. 
The motion failed to pass by a vote of 
2,768,887 to 950. 


® More hectic was the annual meet- 
ing of R. Hoe & Co., large printing 
press manufacturer, which got out of 
bankruptcy last July. 

Samuel Zirn, an attorney and minor- 
ity stockholder, has been fighting the 
Hoe management for four years. In 
his opinion, “The management is con- 
trolled by a very powerful bankers’ 
group headed by the Guaranty Trust 
Co.” To this, Guaranty officials reply: 
“We have no representatives in the 
company in any way and haven’t had 
in several years.” 

At last week’s meeting, attorneys 
spent two days rechecking proxies and 
permitting the opposing factions to ex- 
amine them. Finally, Fred L. Mc- 
Carty, president of the company, inter- 
rupted the red tape: “Let us get to the 
balloting.” 

The election tellers protested: “We 
feel the examination should be com- 
pleted.” 

“Proceed wxth the balloting,” insisted 
McCarty. 

“You can’t§railroad stockholders out 
@s,"’ shouted Zirn. 

the votes were counted. 

places on the board of 


the eight dinectors who were illegally 
elected by ‘the management,” an- 
nounced Zirn. 


® Next to Homestake Mining, which 
sells around 490, the highest priced 
active stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange is National Lead common, 
at approximately 300. 

At their annual meeting last week, 
National Lead stockholders voted a ten- 
for-one split-up, reducing the shares’ 
par value from $100 to $10. Chair- 
man Edward J. Cornish, who long op- 
posed such action, admitted he had 
changed his mind. One impelling rea- 
son, he pointed out, was that the stock’s 
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Auction: Holders of railroad equipment trust certificates usually feel quite confident 
that a company will go to great lengths before giving up its rolling stock. Not since 
1923 have certificate holders had to sell a road’s cars and locomotives to get their 
money out; that year the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis threw in the sponge. 

Last week the once proud Florida East Coast Railroad, which has been in receiver. 
ship since 1931, told holders of its Series D 5 per cent certificates that it couldn't pa 
them and didn’t want the rolling stock (once worth $2,387,000) which they represented, 


“Come and get it,” said the road. 


Not so easy. Some of it lies stranded on the line along the Florida Keys which was 
wrecked by the hurricane of September, 1935. Engines and cars which can be hauled 
away without building a new road to get at them will be sold Apr. 29. The certificate 
holders’ committee hopes other railroads will bid for the equipment. It’s all rather new. 





high price hurt National Lead sales. 
Customers frequently felt that the firm 
was charging more for its products 
than was necessary to make a profit. 


® In Richmond, Va., at the meeting of 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
only one of the 12,000 stockholders 
showed up. Freeman Harris, white- 
haired. Negro ex-trackwalker, dropped 
in, but. explained he couldn’t remain 
long because he had to attend a meet- 
ing of the deacons of his church. While 
company officials bowed their heads, 
Harris prayed for divine blessing and 
guidance for the company, its em- 
ployes, and the community. 


RETAILING: Congress Considers 
Unlinking the Chain Stores 


Americans, who are the world’s 
greatest consumers, have as yet found 
no better way of getting what they 
want than through open purchasing in 
privately owned stores. Nor have they 
discovered any reason for forcing them- 
selves to pay the higher of two prices 
quoted for identical goods. Result: the 
chain store, which can and does sell 
goods at prices which independents are 
seldom able to match. The Federal 
Trade Commission has estimated that 


chain prices average about 9 per cent 
less than: those ‘of their competitors. 

In spite of this apparent boon to con- 
sumers, the people’s representatives in 
Congress last week considered and 
promised action within a fortnight o 
the Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Dis- 
crimination Bill, sometimes referred to 
as the Anti-Chain Store Bill. It aims to 
prevent retail chains from taking aé- 
vantage of those very principles of 
quantity buying which make possible 
their low prices. And already 22 States 
have passed laws which by taxation ani 
other devices limit the activities of 
chains. 

On the face of it, such legislation 
looks like an attempt to keep consumers 
from getting what they need at the 
lowest possible price. But is it? A sub 
committee of the House Judiciary Com 
mittee, headed by Representative Hubert 
Utterback, Democrat from Iowa, 3 
State which regards chain stores 4 
ogres, says it isn’t. There is no intett 
to impose upon the consumer, only 
help the small businessman who hast! 
been favored by the New Deal the way 
big business has. 

Representative Wright Patman, th 
Texas Democrat who is one of the pres 
ent bill’s sponsors, says that it wil 
mean lower prices by giving indepent- 
ents a chance and thus increasing com 
petition. 
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Although less than 10 per cent of the 
retail establishments in the United 
States are chain units, the Utterback 
committee contends that they do 42 per 
cent of the national grocery business, 
not to mention drugs, dry goods, house- 
wares and the like. 


Boon oR Bane: “. . . Special chain 
store taxes are in reality sales taxes on 
the prime essentials of life .. .” says 
dapper John A. Hartford, his loose bow 
tie moving gracefully on his Adam’s 
apple. He speaks with feeling—as presi- 
dent and chief wizard of the world’s 
largest grocery chain, the 15,000-store 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. A. & 
Pp. sales run over $1,000,000,000 in good 
years. Last reported figures: $840,000,- 
000 or 3 per cent of the total retail sales 
of the country. 

But the A. & P., like other chains, 
averages a very small dollar profit and 
depends on volume for its revenue. For 
twenty years John Hartford’s company 
has averaged 2.6 cents per $1. If State 
and Federal governments cut into that 
margin too much, drastic steps will 
have to be taken, says Hartford. 

Last January A. & P. broke its long- 
standing rule of never taking the public 
into its confidence. It announced of- 
ficially that if there turned out to be 
too much governmental opposition to 
its business methods, it would probably 
sell its stores to the managers and con- 
tinue in business as a servicing whole- 
saler only. 


THE Way Our: Already in Iowa, 
which has the most oppressive chain 
taxes, the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
has disposed of its retail gasoline out- 
lets. But latest reports show that the 
company has lost nothing thereby. 
Stanolind sales in Iowa have shown a 
marked increase. 

Last week in New York another straw 
showed which way the wind blew. Judge 
Mortimer Byers of the United States 
District Court gave his approval to a 
similar change in selling methods. Al- 
though his opinion had nothing to do 
with chain store taxes—New York has 
none—it put the stamp of legality upon 
a means of reorganization about which 
chain owners, for all their belief in it, 
have been a little uneasy. 

The New York case was that of the 
James Butler Grocery Co., a chain op- 
erating retail stores in the metropolitan 
district of New York. In March, 1935, 
Butler filed a petition for reorganization 
in bankruptcy. February of this year 
it submitted a plan which embodied the 
very idea which the A. & P. had ex- 
pounded a month before. The company 
decided that it would do well to sell its 
stores to the managers for the price of 
stock and fixtures. It would continue to 
Serve the stores as a purchasing and 
supply agent. 

Judge Byers said his decision was in- 
fluenced by the fact that 80 per cent of 
the stockholders and most of the com- 
pany’s creditors were in favor of the 
reorganization. He agreed with them 
that it was “a wise plan.” 

Students of retailing predict that in 
Spite of Congress and State laws, chain 
Stores will continue to exist in some 
form—at least in the large industrial 
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STO stuffing away 

private papers, 
letters, securities, 
insurance policies, in 
crowded desk drawer 
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commonwealths with their great cen- 
ters of population. 

Only California and Michigan, of the 
highly industrialized States, have come 
out against chains. And California will 
take a referendum vote next November 
to see whether it wants to keep or dis- 
card its chain store law. 


SOYBEANS: Raiding a Treasure 
Store of the Vegetable Kingdom 


If Franklin Roosevelt wrote the story 
of the soybean he might title it “The 
Forgotten Bean.” Henry Ford would no 
doubt prefer to call it “The Wonder 
Bean.” A modern Horatio Alger Jr., 
would pull out all the stops and let go 
with: “Only a Poor Immigrant, or Up 
the Ladder to Fame and Fortune.” 

In Kansas City, Mo., last week the 
American Chemical Society at its 91st 
meeting (see page 46) did what the 
Emperor Shen-Nung of Manchuria did 
in 2838 B.C.—namely, extolled the soy- 
bean. A staple food product of the 
Orient for at least 5,000 years, the soya 
has recently loomed large on the 
American horizon. 


IMMIGRANT: In 1804 a China clipper 
brought the first specimens to this coun- 
try. But agronomists paid no attention 
to the bushy, hirsute plant until 1898. 
Then State experiment stations gave it 
the once-over, discovered its value as 
a forage crop, and began to push it. 

Starting slowly, the soybeans spread 
like weeds. From 50,000 acres in 1907, 
the crop expanded to 500,000 in 1915, 
to 5,000,000 acres last year. Correspond- 
ingly, total bushels-produced jumped 
from almost nothing to 40,000,000. 


In 27 States, farmers find it a good 
substitute for oats in the cropping sys- 
tem and a handy soil builder; rich in 
proteins, most livestock thrives on it. 
Crops usually split up into 55 per cent 
for hay, 20 per cent for seed, 15 per cent 
for pasture, and 10 per cent for minor 
uses. 

Soya also ranks well as a cash crop. 
Last year a farmer could net as much 
by growing 30 acres of soybeans at 50 
cents a bushel, as 35 acres of oats at 
20 cents. Result: A total cash crop of 
$34,000,000—ranking fourth among 
cereals. Biggest growers are Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, North Carolina, Missouri 
and Ohio. 


In February the Chicago Board of 
Trade, recognizing the newcomer’s im- 
portance, appointed a committee to 
study the advisability of establishing a 
futures market in soybeans. The com- 
mittee is expected to report favorably 
within a month. 


But the soybean’s role in agriculture 
is only half the story. From Oct. 1, 1934 
to June 30, 1935, commercial products 
absorbed a total of almost 7,000,000 
bushels—or 40 per cent of the 1934 seed 
crop. 

Today some twenty concerns manu- 
facture soya food products. The oil has 
proved an economical substitute for all 
edible fats, especially cottonseed oil and 
lard. Containing Vitamins B and G, the 


soybean has elbowed its way into break. 
fast foods, chocolates, macaroni prod. 
ucts, shortening, pastry, ice-cream pow. 
der, and some 50 other foodstuffs, 


MIRACLES:- But the chemists didn’ 
stop there. Altogether they have foun, 
some 300 uses for the soybean, ranging. 
all the way from “hay to hairpins,” 
Most striking: Perfection of methods 
for using the oil in paints and varnishes 
Manufacturers found that proper 
amounts of soybean oil will prevent 
white paint and enamel from turning 
yellow. 

One of the first to see possibilities 
in the oil as a paint base, Henry Ford 
took up the soybean in 1931. Soon his 
technicians discovered other  usefy| 


JULIEN BRYAN 


The Soybean: A Giant on 


the Industrial -Horizon 


qualities in the versatile legume. Today 
Ford is the largest soya grower in the 
world. Last year, to process crops for 
industrial purposes—the oil must first 
be extracted from the bean—Ford built 
a $5,000,000 mill at his River Rouge 
plant. 

At Dearborn, the humble soybean has 
grown into an industrial giant. In 1935 
it provided paint for 1,000,000 Ford 
cars, 540,000 gallons of the oil went into 
glycerine for shock absorbers, dry bond 
for core sand in the foundries required 
200,000 gallons. 

With the soybean meal “cake,” Ford 
works other miracles. Plastic manu- 
facture converts it into all sorts of au- 
tomotive gadgets—steering wheels, 
gear-shift knobs, light-switch handles, 
dashboard panels, soap, distributor 
covers, and window-trim strips. No- 
body yet has been able to do all that 
with the aristocratic lima. 


This year the Ford Company will use 
the produce of approximately 60,000 
acres. R. H. McCarroll, chief Ford 
chemist, said in discussing the soybean: 
“I foresee the time wken industry shall 
no longer denude the forests which re- 
quire generations to mature, nor use up 
mines which were ages in making, but 
shall draw its raw material largely 
from the annual produce of the fields.” 
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STOCKS: When Is It a Show of 
Faith and When Manipulation? 


I thought I'd save my customers 
From the market’s bearish maw; 
I thought again and realized 
It was against the law. 


So, paraphrasing Lewis Carroll, 
might have sung any or all of 32 in- 
yestment bankers last week. 

April 8 a syndicate, headed by 
Lehman Brothers of New York, offered 
a block of shares of Flintkote Com- 
pany, makers of roofing and other 
building materials. A week later, at- 
tached to a new prospectus, the syn- 
dicate sent dealers a statement that it 
intended to support the offering price 
of the stock ($47.25) by market pur- 
chases or the execution of buying or- 
ders at that price or lower. 

But the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934 declares that market 
manipulation or control of stock prices 
is illegal. On the other hand, to offer 
a stock at a certain price and then see 
it drop Several points on one exchange 
or another before the offering is en- 
tirely disposed of, loses the selling syn- 
dicate the confidence of dealers and 
buying public alike. 

Investment bankers claim that they 
would not offer a stock if they had no 
confidence in it and that if they have 
confidence in a stock it is because they 
know that the company it represents 
is one which is likely to improve its 
business. If that is the case, why 
shouldn’t they support the price during 
a preliminary period of adjustment to 
market conditions? Few people, they 
claim, would recommend the killing of 
all babies because infancy is a perilous 
time. 

Like the troubled parent that it is, 
the Lehman syndicate faced its di- 
lemma by asking the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for a ruling as to 
just what constitutes manipulation. 

Judge John J. Burns, SEC’s general 
counsel, delivered not a ruling but a 
personal opinion. Support of the price 
of a stock, he said, so long as the 
action doesn’t violate the Securities 
and Exchange Act, is not a violation 
of the Act. So much for that. 

But where, the investment bankers 
wanted to know, is the line between 
legality and illegality? 

Judge Burns’s answer was comfort- 
ing. The commission is studying the 
problem and will issue rulings at a 
later date. Meantime let the bankers 
g0 ahead, but they should be sure to 
inform the public about their market 
operations. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: The AMA 
Quits the C. of C. for the NAM 


In February the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association resigned from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and joined the National 
Association of Manufacturers. When 
news of this leaked out last week, ru- 
mors flew that internal dissension had 
Caused the switch: The auto makers 
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were angry because the Chamber at its 
convention a year ago urged Federal 
regulation of buses and trucks. 

But Alfred G. Reeves, general man- 
ager of AMA, promptly scotched these 
tales: “The directors of AMA merely 
thought that the National Association 
of Manufacturers was more truly rep- 
resentative of the automobile industry 

. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has six divisions, only one 
of which is devoted to manufacturing. 
The entire membership of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is com- 
posed of manufacturers.” 

As to the aut@mobile industry’s al- 
leged opposition to bus and truck regu- 
lation, Reeves commented: “The only 
point I can make is that the people to 
whom automobile manufacturers sell 
trucks have, themselves, wanted regu- 
lation.” 

Meanwhile, individual motor car 
manufacturers, including General Mo- 
tors, Chryser and many others, remain 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

RESIGNATION: From the offices of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., biggest 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, last week 
came a cryptic announcement: “Mr. 
I. Lamont Hughes announces his resig- 
nation as executive vice president and 
director.” 

No one within the company would 
venture any explanation. But outsid- 
ers felt they knew the reason. Until 
last October Hughes was president 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. When that 
firm merged with the Illinois Steel Co., 
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U. S. Steel officials hired an outsider 
Benjamin F. Fairless of the Republic 
Steel Corp.—to head the combined or- 
ganization. Making Hughes vice presi- 
dent was in effect a demotion: he is be- 
lieved to have resented. 

The veteran steelmaster was equally 
silent on his future plans. According 
to rumor, he may head an expected 
merger of the Sharon Steel Corp. and 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Seconp ATTEMPT: In 1929 the Coun- 
try’s biggest automobile company gave 
birth to a sickly offspring—the Gen- 
eral Motors Radio Corp. Mothered by 
GM and sired by the Radio Corporation 
of America, the infant was premature- 
ly born. Automobile radios had not 
yet come into general use and GM 
Radio Corp. specialized in household 
sets: It never thrived and finally, in 
1933, the depression killed it. 

Undiscouraged, General Motors last 
week decided to try again. From the 
Crosley Radio Corp. it bought a factory 
at Kokomo, Indiana, which will turn 
out radios for General Motors cars. 
However, the firm will continue to pur- 
chase a considerable portion of its 
automobile radio requirements from 
outside manufacturers. 

The new plant will be known as the 
Delco Radio Division of General 
Motors. In announcing the expansion, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., GM president, ob- 
served that a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of the cars sold by General Motors 
dealers throughout the country is being 
initially equipped with radios. 
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AERONEUROSIS: ‘Flying Stress’ 
Isn’t Caused by Flying Only 


Definition: “Aeroneurosis” is a chron- 
ic functional nervous disorder occur- 
ring in aviators, characterized by gas. 
tric distress, nervous irritability, fq- 
tigue of the higher voluntary mental 
centers, insomnia, emotional instability 
and increased motor activity. 

Synonyms: “Aviator’s stomach,” “fly. 
ing stress,’ “aeroasthenia,’ “aviator’s 
neurasthenia. .. .” 

Capt. Harry G. Armstrong, M. D, 
thus set forth his subject in an article 
appearing last week in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

A specialist in aviation medicine, the 
Captain each year examines hundreds 
of applicants fer the Army Air Corps 
or for civilian flying licenses. Many of 
them return regularly to him for the 
required semi-annual check-ups. 

Three years ago he began clinical 
studies on an unselected list of 163 fiy- 
ers, kept track of their careers, and at- 
tended them in illness and accident. 

Since that time 11 per cent of them, 
including more than half of those over 
30, have suffered from aeroneurosis to 
a degree sufficient to justify grounding. 
Of the victims, many will never recover 
their full flying effectiveness, all re- 
quire constant medical supervision to 
guard against repetition. 

In a long report Captain Armstrong 
takes up causes, symptoms, cures. 


THE DISEASE: Most attacks occurred 
after periods of heavy flying activity, 
almost all of them among pilots set off 
by strikingly similar personality char- 
acteristics—predominant extraversion, 
relative emotional instability. 

“Professionally they constituted the 
finest type of pilot, having a great 
amount of courage, alertness, energy 
and vitality.” 

Believing the disease organic as well 
as functional, the author cites monoxide 
poisoning, oxygen want, speed, centrif- 
ugal forces, and barometric changes 
as possible contributing factors. Be- 
yond much doubt, however, emotional 
stress is the direct cause of the trou- 
ble. And of the severe mental hazards 
that beset a flyer, Captain Armstrong 
paints indeed a convincing picture. 

The young flyer, like any youth, 
chooses his profession in the faith it 
will provide him with a steadily increas- 
ing income until retirement. Factors 
outside the pilot’s control, however, con- 
tinually threaten to prevent him from 
realizing any such hope. As he grows 
older he is almost certain to develop 
some defect of vision or of organic 
function. Such defects prevent passage 
of the rigid physical examinations he 
must face, and the pilot finds that his 
flying days are over. The periodic ex- 
aminations thus become sources of con- 
stant apprehension building twice year- 
ly to a climax. His career seems con- 
stantly in jeopardy. 

“The World War changed the status 
of airplane pilots from crazy fools to 
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national heroes . . . Thus for the first 
ears the military pilot had his ego tre- 
mendously stimulated. Gradually how- 
ever... aviators became human beings 
insteads of gods... This... has de- 
fated the pilot’s ego and thereby created 
a further emotional stress. 

“Another factor affecting the ego ap- 
pears at about the age 30 to 40... 
Flyers reach their peak of efficiency 
early in life . . . The knowledge that 
younger and less experienced pilots are 
outperforming, outmaneuvering, out- 
lasting and outdaring them is indeed a 
pitter blow... 

“Once established on flying pay, the 
average pilot makes certain commit- 
ments based on his anticipated income 
_,. A home is established and a family 
created ... Any influence that jeopard- 
izes that pay creates at once ...a 
marked sense of economic and social in- 
security. 

“There are few occupations which so 
frequently subject those engaged to 

.. psychic shock. 

“In addition to being subjected to air- 
plane crashes, pilots are frequently a 
witness to the crashes of others. Crashes 
undoubtedly produce the most violent 
known deaths, and rescuers usually find 
amangled corpse with brain tissue spat- 
tered over the instrument board, naked 
bones projecting through flesh, and the 
body a jelly-like mass confined to shape 
only by the clothing. Frequently gal- 
lons of spilled gasoline turn the twisted 
mass of wreckage into a concentrated 
hell of searing flame while the victim 
writhes and curls amid the stench of 
burning flesh. 

“To witness one of these scenes is 
never to forget it. To witness one and 
fly, one must forget it, repress it; and 
thereby a new conflict arises.” 

Other stress Captain Armstrong at- 
tributes to-suppression of the fear of 
falling, the fear of loud noises, and 
fatiguing demands on the brain centers. 





Tue Cure: In treating sufferers from 
the new neurosis, flight surgeons have 
so far tried diet, rest, hydrotherapy, 
various psychoanalytic maneuvers—all 
with no apparent benefit. Removal 
from the environment with no loss in 
income was effective in some cases, 
and forms the basis for Captain Arm- 
strong’s recommended solution—a boost 
in pilots’ pay to about three times that 
of ground pay, and the setting up of a 
system of flying disability retirement 
into executive ground positions with 
little or no decrease in income. 


AuTHoR: The handsome, 37-year-old 
Middle Westerner joined the regular 
army six years ago. At present he is 
Supervising the construction of a unique 
$5,000 laboratory at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, where he will whirl pilots in 
centrifuges, observe the effects of mon- 
oxide poisoning, and study their reac- 
tions to rarefied atmosphere in a “high- 
altitude” chamber. But he will also act 
as his own human guinea pig: Twice so 
far he has narrowly escaped death from 
self-imposed experimentation. The 
Captain’s title gives a clue to his duties. 
He is Director of Physiological Research 
Under the Chief of the Equipment 
Branch, Air Corps Materiel Division. 
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If you are Planning to Install 


Cir Conditionins 


COOLING or VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


@ Before you buy or specify air-conditioning 
equipment, read this new Ilg book. It speaks with authority—illus- 
trates and describes numerous installations of Ilg-Kold Systems 
and Ilg Spot-Koolers in leading stores, restaurants, offices, shops, 
homes, etc., presents a wealth of ideas and suggestions. Sign, 
mail, and check the coupon for any specific information desired. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2830 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 
























ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO 


Without obligation send me the new Ig Cooling and: Air-Conditioning book; include specific 
information regarding the subject checked: 
0 STORE 0 OFFICE 0 FACTORY O) RESTAURANT 0) HOME 
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4€- and follow 
PREHISTORIC PATHS in 


NEW MEXICO 


OU will End all the thrills of exploring with 
none of the hardships when you drive out 
from our modern little cities into this land 
that is old beyond history. Many of the famous 
excavated ruins of America are in New Mexico — 
Pueblo Bonito, Rito de los Frijoles, Puye — and 
over a vast area are scattered buried cites built mil- 
leniums ago. In a score of inhabited Pueblos the 
descendants of this prehistoric race live much as 
they did when Coronado found them four hundred 
years ago. New Mexico holds the mystery of an 
ancient past, the gayety and romance of a land once 
called New Spain, and the 
salty tang of the last of the 
Old West. Summer in New 
Mexico is glorious—the 
days are brilliant and the 
nights are blanket cool. 
Come and enjoy it with us! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 258, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send your free booklet ““Two Weeks in 
New Mexico”’ and official 1936 Road Map to: 





Name........ 


Address 


23 LANGUAGES 


ll SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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KAGAWA: A Japanese Christian 
Starts an American Church War 





Toyohiko Kagawa peered gravely 
through his spectacles at 3,000 persons 
gathered in the Rochester, N. Y., 
Masonic Temple. The Japanese Chris- 
tian, exponent of consumers’ cooper- 
atives, to which he has won 25,000,000 
of his countrymen, knew his coming 
had caused a furore. 

A month ago the Rev. Dr. Harold 
Strathearn, executive secretary of the 
Interstate Evangelistic Association, 
Inc., started a local movement against 
the scheduled lecture by the visitor 
from the Far East. Claiming Kagawa 
preaches “a sinister plan to advocate 
consumers’ cooperatives and socialism 
under the cloak of the Christian 
Church,” Dr. Strathearn gathered con- 
servative clergymen and laymen into 
a Committee of Fifty. Their first move 
was to get Masonic officials to with- 
draw Kagawa’s permission to speak in 
their building. 

But the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester and Monroe County, pro- 
testing vigorously, obtained a second 
permission by promising to be re- 
sponsible for what Kagawa said. 

Then the Committee of Fifty tried 
other tactics. Dr. Strathearn wired 
the Rev. Dr. J. Frank Norris, Baptist 
fundamentalist of Fort Worth, Texas, 
asking him to come to Rochester and 
loose his fiery oratory against the 
Japanese. Dr. Norris—nicknamed 
“Two-Gun Norris” after he was ac- 
quitted two years ago of killing a man 
he claims came to murder him— 
promptly accepted Dr. Strathearn’s in- 
vitation. 

Because of Rochester’s Comparative 
proximity to New York City, the tall 
Texan felt, it would be an appropriate 
place for him to open a campaign 
against the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Pre- 
viously he had accused the council of 
being Communistic. When the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, the council’s 
general secretary, had asked for a 
retraction, Dr. Norris replied: “Out 
here in the West where every man 
puts his breeches on one leg at a time, 
you will find out that we are still 
Americans that believe in God, home 
and native land, and have no fear of 
all the red flag crowd.” 


Joke: Last week in Rochester, 
Kagawa and Dr. Norris held forth 
simultaneously. Local gossip that 
Rochester’s “Big Business” opposed the 
Japanese and his cooperative system— 
in which buyers, who are also owners, 
share profits—fell down when Harper 
Sibley, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce sat on the Ma- 
sonic Temple’s platform and his wife 
introduced Kagawa. 

In his sometimes hard-to-understand 
accent, the Nipponese pleaded for a 
revival of the spirit of medieval in- 
dustry—when labor was divine and 
“men worked with devotion and love 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Toyohiko Kagawa: ‘Two-Cun 
Norris’ Lined Up Against Him 


for God and the crafts they followed.” 
He touched only briefly on the accusa- 
tions made against him: “Because I 
want the love of God to be applied in 
industry, in economics, in daily life, I 
am criticized as a Communist. What 
a joke!” 

In near-by Convention Hall, 2,500 
fundamentalists cheered Dr. Norris's 
oration against Kagawa. Calling co- 
operatives “more dangerous than out- 
right Russian communism,” the Texas 
minister warmed up to his climax: “Do 
we need to import the Japanese to tell 
us how to run our business, our homes, 
our churches?” 

Quickly came the audience’s fervent 
reply. “Amen! Amen!” 


® From Rochester Dr. Norris went to 
Chicago. There he will start a three- 
months’ campaign against two ob- 
jectives: One is to prove the Federal 
Council of Churches reeks with com- 
munism and aims at “the destruction 
of our form of government in the 
United States”; the other is to rouse 
Baptists to demand the ouster of the 
Rev. Dr. Albert W. Beaven as presi- 
dent of the denomination’s Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, because of 
his sponsorship of Kagawa’s Rochester 
lecture and “other radical activities.” 


DRIVING: A Prayer and a New 
Decalogue for Motorists’ Creed 


Because St. Christopher, so legend 
says, once carried the Christ child safe- 
ly across a bridgeless river, Roman 
Catholics consider him the patron saint 
of travelers. They pray to him before 
going on journeys and often attach his 
medal to automobiles. 

Last week in New York City the Rev. 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trini- 
ty Parish, gave Protestant motorists 
something they could use in lieu of the 
saint’s medal. On 3-by-5-inch cards dis- 
tributed to his parishioners, the Episco- 
pal rector published “The Motorist’s 
Prayer,” written anonymously for The 
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Church Times, London Anglican week- 
ly: 

Grant me a steady hand and 
watchful eye, 

That no man shall be hurt when 
I pass by. 

Thou gavest life, and I pray no 
act of mine 

May take away or mar that gift 
of thine. 

Shelter those, dear Lord, who bear 
me company 

From the evils of fire and all 
calamity. 

Teach me to use my car for others’ 
need, 

Nor miss through love of speed 

The beauties of thy world; that 
thus I may 

With joy and courtesy go on my 
way. 


In Evanston, Ill., the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
George Craig Stewart, Episcopal Bishop 
of Chicago, who was one of Dr. Flem- 
ing’s fellow priests a decade ago when 
they both had parishes in Illinois, of- 
fered the Evanston Safety Council “A 
Driver’s Decalogue”’: 

1. Thou shalt keep “safety first” ever 
before thee. 

2. Thou shalt not make of thyself a 
dangerous nuisance, nor the likeness of 
anyone that grabbeth the road beside 
and the road ahead and cutteth in and 
out of line. 

8. Thou shalt not take the laws of the 
State in vain for the cop and the judge 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
the laws in vain. 

4. Remember thy brakes and tires 
and take curves slowly. 

5. Honor the red lights and the green 
lights that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not stop abruptly. 

8. Thou shalt not steal—past a street- 
car, loading and unloading. 

9. Thou shalt not flash big lights 
against thy neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not shove-it, thy 
neighbor’s car, nor his fenders, nor his 
bumpers, nor his locks, nor his glass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor’s. 


METHODISTS: For and Against 
Economic vs. Religious Gospel 


Should the Church preach the old- 
fashioned Gospel or 20th century eco- 
nomic and social reform? 

Methodists, perhaps more than any 
other Protestant denomination, find 
this question troublesome. On one side 
stands the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell and Dr. Harry F. Ward lead 
the 29-year-old New York group’s ef- 
forts to get Methodists to back up its 
social-economic planning program. 

On the other side stands the Con- 
ference of Methodist Laymen. From 
its Chicago headquarters the conserva- 
tive group conducts a campaign 
against the federation’s activities. It 
calls Bishop McConnell a Socialist, Dr. 
Ward a Communist, demands the fed- 
eration delete the word “Methodist” 
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Are You STILL 














in the 


DEPRESSION?? 


IMES are better. 

Business is out of 
the rut—well ahead of a 
year ago. Millions of men 
have gone back to work. 
There’s more money in 
lots of pay envelopes. 
But what good is that to 
you, if your pay check is 
still written in depression 
figures? 

You weren’t so dise 
contented a year ago. In 
fact, you considered 
yourself lucky to have a 
job. But now—you have begun to won- 
der and worry why the oncoming tide 
of prosperity hasn’t reached you yet. 
The situation is getting desperate. Bills 
continue to pile up. You can’t get along 
forever on a “shoe string” budget. You 
must win back those pay cuts. Other 
men are doing it—how can you? 

Certainly, you can’t work any harder 
than you have been. And it isn’t a ques- 
tion of your intelligence, honesty or 
ambition. Those virtues do not solve 
today’s problem—they are often insuf- 
ficient to hold down a job, as millions 
unemployed sadly testify. 

But there 7s a way to get back to the 
prosperity pay check. A way that’s 
probably far easier than you have 
dreamed. A plan that has been “de- 
pression-tested.” 

During the worst period of the depres- 
sion, this plan was helping thousands of 
men and women forge ahead. Today, 
during recovery, these same men and 
women—their ranks swelled by thou- 
sands more—are being picked for top 
positions. They are escaping years of 
monotonous, routine service—achieving 
their dreams while they are young enough 
to enjoy success in its fullest measure. 





Since this plan brings 
results in bad times as 
well as good, it obviously 
works independently of 
business conditions. As 
unbelievable as that may 
sound, remember that 
success is largely up to 
the individual. Most 
men struggle through a 
depression all their lives. 
The few who forge ahead 
ride to success the same 
business tides that sweep 
the majority to failure. 

The LaSalle Success-Building Plan is 
made for men like you—men with cour- 
age, ambition, persistence, who need ex- 
pert guidance to make the most of their 
efforts. But LaSalle supplies even more 
than that. Not only individualized train- 
ing and coaching to help you meet to- 
day’s crying needs... but also the very 
steps you need to take to fill the job 
ahead, and force that pay raise quickly. 
Any synopsis of this plan we could give 
here, would give you only an idea of this 
service. We suggest you mail the cou- 
pon for complete details on your own 
line of work. 


Today’s Danger 


There’s real danger to accepting “de- 
pression pay” these days. A danger that 
lower wages will continue to dog you— 
for no employer will pay more until he 
is convinced you are worth more. Some 
day, some way, you’ve got to convince 
him. There’s no time to lose. The sooner 
you begin, the better. 

If the LaSalle Plan has fulfilled this 
aim for thousands, isn’t it logical to ex- 
pect it can do as much for you? This 
coupon can easily become your pass- 
port to better times. Mail it today. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 494-R, Chicago 


I would like to know about your Success-Building Plan and service in the busi- 


ness field I have checked. 


DO Business Management 


O Traffic Management 
0 Modern Salesmanship 
0 Commercial Law 


O Law: Degree of LL. B. 
O Higher Accountancy Oo aauere Bookkeeping 
0 C. P. A. Coaching 
O Industrial Management 
0 Modern Foremanship 


0 Dusiness Gecseepensense 
0 Business Englis 

0 Effective Speaking 

O Office Management 

0 Stenotypy 


O Personnel Management 


Name 


Age 





Address 





LaSalle Extension University 
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MENNEN 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE NEWS 


This fearless, stimulating and most quoted organ of informed 
leadership provides the key to clear understanding and wise 
action in a complicated world. 


The CHristTiAN CENTURY 


the flow of life and the flux of interest f-em 
economics, international rela- 
Makes your 





Interprets 
week to week—in politics, 
tions, books, business, social movements. ete. 
part in the building of a new world more real. 
Searching articles, undaunted editorials, strong departments. 
Regular subscription rate $4.00 per year. l5c per copy. 


GUARANTEED Get-Acquainted Offer— 
17 issues for $1.00 


Your money back if dissatisfied during trial period. Titles 
of recent articles: ‘‘Borah 2nd Monopolies’’ ; ‘‘Boondoggling 
in Business’’; ‘‘Labor at the Crossroads’’, ‘‘Psychoanalysing 
the Atheist’’. 
Write your name in margin, clip with this adver- 
tisement and mail with check or dollar bill today. 


The CHRISTIAN | CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn $ oss Chicago, Mlinois 
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from its title, and claims a parson’s 
duty consists only in preaching faith, 
repentance and _ salvation—nothing 
more. 

Here and there Methodist liberals 
have raised feeble voices against the 
Chicago laymen. This week—for the 
first time—they had a chance to band 
themselves together to make their pro- 
tests heard. 

In Evanston, Ill, H. L. Davis an- 
nounced the formation of the Layman’s 
Religious Movement. Believing ‘in the 
indivisibility of the personal and social 
gospel,’”’ its 200 charter members set 
about gathering into the new organiza- 
tion “a large and somewhat inarticu- 
late group of laity’ to support the 
Church’s part in the _ solution of 
economic and social problems. 

“Unless the Church comes with 
clean hands to the underprivileged 
suffering from exploitation and in- 
justice,” the liberal group believes, 
“the disinherited and distressed classes 
will repudiate a proffer of salvation.” 

Meanwhile, both the laymen’s groups 
got encouraging news from the East. 
In Kingston, N. Y., laymen represent- 
in; 300 parishes and 60,000 communi- 
cants at the annual conference, strong- 
ly disapproved of the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Service and demanded 
it drop the Church’s name from its 
title. But in Newark, N. J., another 
local conference noted that “the rich 
are getting richer, and the poor, poor- 
er’ and recommended Americans form 
a “collective society” to eliminate ‘“pro- 
duction for profit” and substitute “pro- 
duction for use.” 
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RITTER 


Bench to Face Bar of Justice 


: Federal Judge Leaves 


Forty-five years ago Halsted Ritter 
left DePauw University with a degree 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key. He moved 
to Denver, married, acquired a profit- 
able law practice and several civic 
honors. Then, in 1925, his wife’s health 
forced him to move to Florida. Virtual- 
ly unknown there, he started in all 
over again and in four years felt he 
had climaxed his career when President 
Coolidge appointed him Federal Dis- 
trict Judge. 

In Washington, last week and the 
week before, Halsted Ritter, 67, sat in 
a little stiff-backed chair to the left of 
the Vice President’s rostrum. The 
House had charged him with “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” His trial 
changed the Senate into a court of im- 
peachment for the eleventh time in its 
147-year history. 

For eight dull days, while the Senate 
suspended almost all legislative busi- 
ness, House prosecutors conducted the 
trial. One day (the opening of the 
baseball season) Senators laid aside 
their task. For two days they de- 
liberated secretly. Then, last Friday, 
under the watchful eyes of tense gal- 
leryites, they voted. 

The clerk read the first count: 
Judge Ritter had allowed A. L. Rankin, 


his Florida law partner, excessive fees 
of $75,000 in bankruptcy and had him- 
self accepted a $4,500 cut. In his own 
defense, Judge Ritter had explaineg 
that lawyers for both sides agreeg 
on the fees; he saw no reason to ques- 
tion them. As for the $4,500, that was 
part payment on $5,000 Rankin owed 
for dissolution of their partnership. 

“Senators, how say ye?” In low 
tones they answered: “Guilty,” “Not 
guilty.” The final tally stood 55-29 — 
one short of the two-thirds necessary 
to convict. 

Then came the second count: Ritter 
had continued the bankruptcy case, al- 
though the plaintiff wanted it dropped 
He had parried that: “The inference 
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Ex-Judge Halsted Ritter: 
‘I Have Nothing to Say’ 


occurred to my mind that the plaintiff 
had been bought off.” 

“Senators—” This time the adverse 
vote was 52-32. 

Third: Ritter received $2,000 for il- 
legal practice of law after he became 
a judge. That he said, was for services 
before he mounted the bench. The 
vote: 44-39. 

Fourth: He received another fee of 
$7,500—a gift from an old friend, he 
had told the Senate. He looked less 
nervous as he received the first ma- 
jority in his favor: 36-48. 

Fifth: He falsified his income tax 
for 1929. Again he got a majority: 
36-48. 

Sixth: He falsified his 1930 tax. The 
vote again turned against him: 46-37. 

Finally the seventh charge—a com- 
pilation of all former charges which, in 
sum, brought his court into “scandal 
and disrepute.” 

The roll-call started. From the first 
it was obvious that the vote was close 
—in fact, it was repeating the vote on 
the first count. “McNary?” ‘Not 
guilty’—the first switch in Ritter’s 
favor. “Minton?” “Guilty”—that bal- 
anced it; the Indianian had previously 
voted “No.” “Pittman?” “Guilty.” And 
that clinched it. By 56-28, exactly 
two-thirds, Halsted Ritter became the 
fourth Federal Judge convicted and 
removed from office. 
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There were a few more formalities 
—among them the Senate’s unanimous 
and unprecedented refusal to bar Rit- 
ter from holding other Federal offices 
in the future. Then the cutaway-coated 
Sergeant-at-Arms touched the motion- 
less ex-Judge’s arm to tell him he 
could go home to Florida. At the door 
reporters stopped him. 

“T have nothing to say,” he mur- 
mured wearily. “God, you can see 
why I have nothing to say.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Highest Court 
In N. Y. Approves Job Insurance 


The Court of Appeals, highest tri- 
punal in New York, last week gave 
approval to the State’s Unemployment 
Insurance Law. A cooperating meas- 
ure under the national Social Se- 
curity Act, the law differs in some pro- 
visions from those enacted by eleven 
other States. But specific approval of 
its pooled-fund feature (taxes gathered 
from employers throughout the State) 
encouraged eight other States which 
have similar provisions in their laws. 

Chief Judge Frederick E. Crane, who 
wrote the opinion, noted that from 
earliest times States have taxed the 
public to help the poor. A tax on em- 
ployers to help the unemployed is 
“cast upon the public generally through 
the natural increase in the prices of 
commodities.”” Objections that the law 
was class legislation because it was for 
the benefit of employes only and fell 
only on employers of four or more 
workers, Judge Crane brushed aside: 
Such classifications were reasonable; 
the Legislature determined them after 
investigation. “Money must be ob- 
tained,” the Judge summed up, “and it 
does not seem at all arbitrary to con- 
fine the tax to a business and employ- 
ment out of which the difficulty prin- 
cipally arises.” 

JAILED: Mayor William N. McNair 
of Pittsburgh, for refusing to obey a 
court order to return a $100 fine im- 
posed on a man accused of engaging in 
the “numbers” racket. “I never had the 
money and I know nothing about it,” 
declared the Mayor, who has crusaded 
against the “numbers” game. He insist- 
ed on going to jail on embezzlement 
charges brought under an 1860 law pro- 
viding five years’ solitary confinement 
at hard labor. A writ of habeas corpus 
freed him over the week-end. Then on 
Monday he returned the fine. 


* Sunday night he fiddled “Old Black 
Joe” on Major Bowes’s amateur hour. 
RuLED: By Justice Bernard L. Shien- 
tag of New York Supreme Court, that 
he would set aside the $250,000 verdict 
returned by a jury in Lillian Mendal’s 
breach of promise suit against Frederic 
A. Gimbel, unless Miss Mendal con- 
sented to reduce the judgment to $150,- 
000. Miss Mendal must make up her 
mind this week. If she refuses thé cut, 
her case alleging that a “clairvoyant” 
duped her into marriage must be re- 
tried. If she accepts it, she cannot ap- 
Peal that the verdict was insufficient. 
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AP: Publishers Told What's 
Wrong With American Press 


Two months ago John Francis Ney- 
lan, velvet-voiced San Francisco lawyer 
and head of Hearst legal forces, is sup- 
posed to have talked to The Associated 
Press management. Hearst, owner of 
seventeen Associated Press member- 
ships, intended to kick up no rumpus at 
the annual convention this year; he had 
no further bones to pick with AP’s 


Wirephoto, contentious problem of the. 


’°33 and ’34 conventions. Did the man- 
agement have any surprises to spring? 

When he got a negative answer to his 
chief question, Neylan, only man able 
to say “No” to Hearst, packed up and 
set off for a European vacation with 
his wife. This week’s Neylanless con- 
vention in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
living up to earlier predictions, passed 
quietly and harmoniously. into history. 

On the hotel’s ornate Starlight Roof 
the 500 AP members decided to increase 
the organization’s board of directors 
from twelve to fifteen. Since only one 
of the present group represents a small- 
town paper, it was decided each of the 
new directors had to come from towns 
with fewer than 50,000°people. 

For honor spots on this year’s speak- 
ing program, AP selected two of the 
ablest working reporters in the coun- 
try: Sir Willmott Lewis, grave, scholar- 
ly Washington correspondent of The 
London Times; and Henry L. Mencken, 
columnist and occasional Baltimore 
Evening Sun reporter. 

Mencken blamed “our grandest and 
gaudiest failure ... the editorial page” 
not on incompetency of writers, but on 
the fact that “it is so gloomy and for- 
bidding, typographically, that only a 
reader itching for punishment is ever 
tempted to read it.” He suggested run- 
ning editorials on the front page, and 
offered to give any publisher a case of 
3-months-old Maryland rye if they 
wouldn’t draw ten times as many let- 
ters there as would the same editorials, 
run a day earlier, on the editorial page. 

Sir Willmott Lewis pointed his criti- 
cism of American journalism more 
sharply: 

“We know that our press is free, and 
this afternoon let us believe that every 
writer such as I am, is also free... We 
have been told that the duty of the 
newspaper is to comfort the afflicted, 
and to afflict the comfortable. I heartily 
agree ... [but] let me turn to a wise 
and understanding student of the minds 
and conduct of men, Graham Wallas, 
who described the position of the press 
as ‘now the most insoluble problem of 
democracy.’ 

Why? Because... as long as his 
newspapers pay, and the telephone from 
his house to the editorial offices is in 
working order, the owner of a group of 
papers has more absolute irresponsibil- 
ity in the use of his great power than 
any other living man... The danger 
which confronts what we call freedom 
of the press is not chiefly from without, 
for that we can meet, but from within.” 





Seen An advertisement about Gump's 


60,000 SIGNATURES: Treasured 
in Gump’s Jade Room 


The late Sidney Smith, cartoonist, cre- 
ator of Andy Gump, left his mark in a 
Gump guest book. There, a sketch of 
Andy still shouts, “From one Gump to 
another Gump. May they reign forever.” 


Treasure for Hosts 


Thus does the artist’s name share the 
record of David Belasco, Charles M. 
Schwab, Harold Ickes, Jack Benny, and 
other famous folk. Gump’s jade room 
harbors four guest books filled with 
names of famed San Francisco visitors. 
Each signature represents the enthusi- 
astic inspection and appreciation of a 
collection of jade treasures unequalled 
in America. Bronzes, porcelains, Cam- 
bodian sculptures, other antiques and a 
display of brilliant modernities in table- 
ware and furniture have also added to 
the delight of visitors to Gump’s in San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

As host to hosts, Gump’s now offers 
guest books, their parchment leaves en- 
closed in hand-carved teakwood bound 
with rawhide. They are 1214 inches 
square, are delivered anywhere in the 
United States for 15.00, postage prepaid. 
Others, with initials carved on the cover, 
are 16 by 15 inches, priced at 20.00. 


Inquiries given prompt, careful attention 





When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 


GUIPs 


COLLECTIONS OF ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’ART 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
San Francisco Honolulu 
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Indeed it is! 

A ten minute walk or 
subway...or New York's new buses 
will take you to shops, theatres 
or the mid-town business section. 
Convenient, too, is Essex House... 
overlooking Central Park...to cool, 
fresh country breezes that will 
make your stay enjoyable. Single 
rooms from $4—double from $6. 


OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N. Y. C. 


NEWS-WEEK 


OFFERS YOU 


MORE MONEY 


IN LESS TIME 
WITH LESS EFFORT 


Read this issue of NEWS-WEEK as 
thousands of others do. You will find 
it offers a service of accurate, thorough- 
ly illustrated, unbiased news that is sup- 
plied by no other similar publication. 


NEWS-WEEK fills a definite need. 
That is why it is the fastest-growing 


news-magazine in the world—and its 
readers keep renewing. 


Sell NEWS-WEEK. Let it make money 
for you easily, quickly. 


Write to NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for instruc- 
tions and a free sample copy. 


DON'T RISK BROKEN BONES! 


Use FOOTSURE JN tub or under 


shower! Prevents slipping —falling. Su 
Safeguards whole family! Specially p0 Re 





























constructed putented vacuum cups 
make it NON-SKID! Tighest qual- 
ity rubber—lasts for years. UTIL- 
ITY, STANDARD & DELUXE , 
models—$1.00—$1.50—$2.50. Lead- 
ing department and house furnish- 
ing stores. [Illustrated circular 
FREE. FOOTSURE 0. E-6, 
=F Maple Ave., Los Angeles, 











EDUCATION 


PUNISHMENT: If Parent May 
Slap a Child, So May Teacher 





One frosty morning last January, 
Mrs. Carrie M. Hynie told her sixth- 
grade pupils in the Fort Montgomery 
Public School, (Highland Falls, N. Y., 
district) near West Point, to study 
their geographies while she went out 
of the classroom for a few moments. 

When she returned, she noticed that 
Frances Sanders had not obeyed. Called 
on to explain, the 11-year-old girl said 
she had left her book at home. Mrs. 
Hynie suggested she study some other 
textbook. Instead of complying, Fran- 
ces crossed her arms and let her brown 
eyes wander aimlessly around the 
classroom. 

Irritated at this disobedience, Mrs. 





ACME 
Dr. Frank Graves: His Decision 
Played Havoc in the Sixth Grade 


Hynie spoke sharply to the pupil and, 
picking up a 12-inch ruler, struck her 
on the wrist and knuckles. 

At home that noon, Frances related 
the experience and cried. Back at 
school next day, Mrs. Hynie called her 
before the class and returned the white 
satin collar Frances had given her for 
a Christmas present. 

When Frances’s parents heard of 
this, they decided something should be 
done. Telling their grievance to the 
600 villagers of the Hudson Valley 
hamlet, they got the Highland Falls 
Board of Education to suspend Mrs. 
Hynie without pay for conduct unbe- 
coming a teacher. 

Last week Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State Commissioner of Education, 
reviewed the case. 

Noting that this was the first com- 
plaint against Mrs. Hynie in her nine- 
teen years of teaching, Dr. Graves de- 
clared that “as a matter of law, the 
teacher has the same power to punish 
a pupil as has the parent.” Further, 


there was “nothing in the record to 
indicate that the punishment used was 
immoderate in degree or unreasonable 
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in manner.” And finally, there was no 
rule in the Highland Falls Board of 
Education “that teachers were not to 
use corporal punishment.” 

Last Monday waves in the tempest’s 
teapot were still running high. As 
Mrs. Hynie, with back pay restored but 
no contract for next year, resumed 
work as principal, five enraged moth- 
ers, including Mrs. Sanders, paraded 
before the school. 

Eight sixth-graders did not attend 
classes. Their former classmate, Fran- 
ces, missed most of the excitement as 
she continued her honor-grade work at 
a Highland Falls parochial school, 
where she was transferred at the be- 
ginning of the fracas. 

Monday night the Parent-Teacher 
Association sent a resolution to Dr. 
Graves. They asked him to end the 
intolerable situation by revoking his 


. decision and allowing them to remove 


Mrs. Hynie at once. 





—_— 





SCIENCE 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Inventor Makes 
It a Wholly Positive Science 





Complex chemistry starts the instant 
a camera shutter clicks. Light, re- 
flected from white objects, strikes the 
photosensitive silver halide emulsion 
on the film and reduces it to free, black 
silver. In the fixing bath, unexposed 
bits of the emulsion are washed away. 
The result: black objects, which re- 
flected no light, appear white; white 
objects, which reduced the haloid, ap- 
pear black. “Printing” repeats this 
process on emulsion-coated paper and 
brings objects back to their normal 
condition of light and shade. 


Photo-researchers have long chafed 
at this tedious, time-eating procedure, 
and have sought some sensitive chem- 
ical emulsion that would eliminate the 
intermediate negative step and show 
white where white should be, black 
where black should be. 


In New York last week Dr. Miller 
Reese Hutchison, Alabama-born chief 
engineer of the late Thomas A. Edison, 
enthusiastically told how laboratory 
workers stumbled on the secret. They 
found an emulsion that looked like 
“thick cream” and effectively cut photo 
costs in half. 

Although Dr. Hutchison remained 
clammily silent about the chemical 
construction of his friends’ new million- 
dollar find, he willingly displayed clear- 
ly defined pictures made by the one- 
step process. 


BLUNDER: Three years ago, Francis 
A. Holt, an assistant in Hutchison’s 
Fifth Avenue laboratory, and George 
Crouse and Karl Robinson were dous- 
ing films in an experimental solution. 
Their eyes bugged out: something had 
gone profitably topsy-turvy. The film, 
instead of coming out negative, de- 
veloped into a positive print. Feverish- 
ly they started checking back on their 
work. After months of sixteen-hour 
workdays, they discovered the blunder 
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that might revolutionize photography. 

Meanwhile, Hutchison formed a 
company—Photo Emulsions, Inc.—and 
started peddling stock. A group of in- 
yestors, With aggregate wealth esti- 
mated at $500,000,000, quickly snapped 
up $150,000 worth of stock. 

After his announcement last week, 
prokers’ telephone calls began to re- 
sound through Hutchison’s luxurious 
office. 

All the callers wanted the same in- 
formation: “Would the discovery drive 
down Eastman stock?” To every in- 
quirer, Hutchison made the same an- 
swer: No. If anything, the new 
process would boom the photo busi- 
ness by making photography simpler 
and cheaper. 

Rotogravure and news picture editors 
and movie laboratories which duplicate 
original films will be able to get the 
film soon. Motion picture cameras must 
wait until Hutchison’s colleagues evolve 
a faster working emulsion. 


SponsoR: The genial, heavy-set in- 
ventor looks like and is a successful 
businessman. He devised and promoted 
the Klaxon auto horn which netted him 
an estimated $1,000,000. He worked 
with Edison on the crotchety genius’s 
notoriously unsuccessful storage bat- 
tery.. On his own hook he produced 
the Acousticon, hearing device for the 
deaf, and the Dictograph. 


He holds 1,000-odd patents on such 
assorted gadgets as paper fasteners, 
turnstiles, burglar alarms, speedom- 
eters and phonograph record cabinets. 
At 59, he rises at 8 A.M., rides horse- 
back in Central Park, then spends the 
better part of his workday acting as a 
consulting engineer. 

In addition to this work Hutchison 
still finds time to tinker with new in- 
ventions. At present he is working on 
a finely dispersed photo emulsion which 
makes possible huge picture enlarge- 
ments. He proudly displays %-by-1 
inch snapshots which he has blown up 
to more than 3,000 times their original 
size. 

He still considers his most difficult 
inventing job one given him by a ghost. 
Three years ago in Paris he told re- 
porters he had attended a seance and 
talked with Thomas Edison. He quoted 
the dead inventor: “Well, Hutch, I’ve 
had to revise my ideas about life after 
death. I’m on the other side of the 
river but I don’t know where I’m going 
from here.” Edison then suggested 
Hutchison get to work on a better 
means of communicating with the dead. 


PAVLOV: An Inspiring Bequest 
From a Rich Scientific Store 


Most great researchers go quietly to 

their graves leaving as last testaments 
only mathematical symbols and labora- 
tory notebooks. 
_Last week Science magazine pub- 
lished Ivan Petrovich Pavlov’s “Be- 
quest to Academic Youth .. .” an in- 
Spiring formula which may one day 
be to science what the Hippocratic oath 
is to medicine. 


In his brief credo, Russia’s greatest 
scientist, discoverer of conditioned re- 
flexes, listed the lashes a top-flight re- 
search man needs to drive him to 
fame. 

“What can I wish to the youth... 
who devote themselves to science?” 
asked the satyr-like Russian who died 
two months ago. 

“Firstly, gradualnmess . . . Gradual- 
ness, gradualness and gradualness . 
school yourselves to severe gradualness 
in the accumulation of knowledge. 

“Learn the A.B.C. of science before 
you try to ascend to its summit... 
Never attempt to screen an insuffi- 
ciency of knowledge ... by... surmise 
and hypothesis . .. Learn to inure your- 
selves to drudgery in science... 


“Perfect as is the wing of a bird, it 
never could raise the bird up without 
resting on air. Facts are the air of a 
scientist. Without them you never can 
fly... But...do not become the archi- 
vists of facts. Try to penetrate to the 
secret of their occurrence, persistently 
search for the laws that govern them. 

“Secondly, modesty. However high- 
ly you are appraised, always have the 
courage to say to yourself—I am igno- 
rant. 

“Thirdly, passion. Remember that 
science demands from a man all his life. 
If you had two lives that would not be 
enough for you. Be passionate in your 
work and your searchings.” 


CHEMISTRY: Arthritis-Relief ; 
‘Finer Than Silk’; Corn Nitro 


Although Oxford and Cambridge stu- 
dents cast scornful eyes on chemistry 
and refer to it as “stinks,” no United 
States industrialist can afford a like 
disdain. ‘“Stink-stocks’ managed to 
earn 5.3 per cent on capital and surplus 
funds in the deepest valley of the de- 
pression. This year three of the big 
chemicals inched their way into new 
high ground: Allied Chemical & Dye 
touched 208, its highest point since 
1930; du Pont got to 153, a peak it 
hasn’t seen since 1929; Union Carbide 
crept past 88, its best level in six years. 


Last week the men behind these 
stock prices—researchers whose find- 
ings were turned into company profits 
—gathered in Kansas City. For five 
days at the 91st meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, 2,000 scientists 
swapped gossip about the newest bub- 
blings from their test tubes. 


For one general session the chemists 


met in the huge Municipal Auditorium. | 


Then they split up into sectional meet- 
ings. Of the 300 papers read, the fol- 
lowing were noteworthy: 


ARTHRITIS: In the quest for simple 
indicators of bodily health, medical in- 
vestigators ofttimes find obscure phe- 
nomena their best aids: Tiny blood ves- 
sels inside the eye indicate oncoming ar- 
tery hardening before the ailment mani- 
fests itself elsewhere; pituitary sex hor- 
mones discarded in the urine indicate 
pregnancy long before it is detectable 
by ordinary methods. At the convention, 
two Georgetown University biochemists 


in NEW ENGLAND 





IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 





In New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
neath you. 

On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It’s possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE A W 
Just off the presses, the new 1936 New | N ' 





| England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 

| ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- § 
cific vacation information. Tear out the § 7 

coupon now. ' 
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New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
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—Drs. Michael Xavier Sullivan and 
Walter Cohen Hess—told how they used 
fingernail parings to detect arthritis. 
The disease which gives sufferers 
puffy, aching joints is one of medicine’s 
greatest enigmas and is more prevalent 
than any other chronic disease. From 
a group of these sufferers the research- 
ers gathered nail trimmings and ran 
them through a series of analytical 
chemical tests. The batch contained 
9.7 per cent cystine—an organic sul- 
phur compound. This was 2 per cent 
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Rayon: An energetic silkworm will 
squeeze three-fifths of a mile of gluti- 
nous exudate out of its body to make a 
cocoon. So fine is this fiber that 2,200 
miles of it can be wound in a 1-pound 
ball. A similar ball of coarser man- 
made silk—rayon—holds only 1,000 
miles, or enough to stretch from 
Charleston, S. C., to Dallas, Texas. 

Ever striving to make more delicate 
yarns which will weave into more frag- 
ile fabrics, rayon chemists have used 
smaller and smaller apertures through 


FiasH: To picture the explosions within a gasoline engine, General Motors re- 
searchers equipped a laboratory model with a fused quartz cylinder window. Against 
this they pressed a camera through which film sped at 250 miles an hour, the equiva- 


lent of 5,000 pictures a second. 


Since the explosion in a car traveling 40 miles an hour takes place in 1/250 of a 
second, the super-camera was thus able to take 20 individual pictures of each stroke. 
The strip of film which chemists saw at last week’s Kansas City convention shows the 
spread of flame in the engine; the death of the explosion as the power stroke ends. 





less than the cystine content of nail 
parings from non-arthritic persons. 


Could the lack of this vital amino 
acid be somehow responsible for arth- 
ritis? Did the body of an arthritic con- 
tain some toxic factor that destroyed 
cystine? Would simple injections of 
colloidal sulphur remedy this deficiency 
and relieve symptoms of arthritis? The 
investigators took their suspicions to 
Washington doctors who helped pick 
sample patients to work on. 


First Drs. Sullivan and Hess learned 
fingernail cystine content. Then they 
started sulphur injections. Check-ups 
every few days showed cystine content 
rising; it also showed “improvement in 
the condition of the patients such as 
lessening of the swelling, less pain, and 
a greater sense of well-being.” 


which to force the soupy cellulose. Last 
week, Dr. Ernest Benger, du Pont’s 
assistant chemical director, told of the 
industry’s latest achievement: a yarn 
finer than the silk worm’s. It runs 
2,500 miles to the pound. Ladies’ pan- 
ties made from the not-yet-marketed 
textile would be lost in the palm of the 
hand. 


Fue: Oil men see red whenever one 
mentions mixing alcohol, distilled from 


cereal grains, with gasoline. Yet the 
project is a favorite of agriculture-in- 
industry advocates; they have rosy 
dreams of a 10 per cent alcohol, 90 per 
cent gasoline fuel mixture. Such a 
fluid, they estimate, would put 30,000,- 
000 acres of land to work raising grain 
to make the needed 1,900,000,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol. 


The fight, dormant for two years 
took on explosive proportions at last 
week’s convention. Like handwriting 
experts at a murder trial, authorities 
appeared for both sides. 


Pro-alcohol voices, representing the 
Farm Chemurgic Council, maintaineg 
widespread tests had proved the 10-99 
fuel gave better mileage and accelera- 
tion, and cut down carbon deposits in 
the motor. Tests on 880 privately- 
owned cars indicated a 13 per cent de. 
crease in fuel consumption. 


Then Universal Oil Products’s two 
chief researchers, Drs. Gustav Feloff 
and J. C. Morrell, stormed the floor: 


“Alcohol-gasoline is a distinctly in- 
ferior motor fuel in performance, con- 
sumption and upkeep of motors. Diffi- 
cult starting, slow acceleration, over- 
heating of engines, and rougher driy- 
ing can be expected. Increased main- 
tenance cost will result from cylinder 
and valve wear, all-around corrosion, 
plugging fuel lines, and dissolving of 
car varnish...” Asa final thrust they 
suggested that since the alcohol cotild 
be easily extracted from the gasoline, 
innumerable “automobile bars’”’ furnish- 
ing 5-cents-a-quart liquor would spring 
up. 

Bureau of Standards men who lis- 
tened to these two opposed views next 
took the floor. Both sides they said, 
were wrong. To get fullest efficiency 
from such a fuel mixture, automobile 
motors would need redesigning. In 
present motors, “the evidence indicates 
that blends . . . have no material ad- 
vantage ... [but] can be utilized satis- 
factorily .. .” 


Corn DYNAMITE: Each year United 
States food processors turn 60,000,000 
bushels of corn into corn starch. In 
doing so they throw away 300,000,000 
quarts of “steep water,” the liquid in 
which the corn kernels have been 
soaked. Prof. Edward Bartow, head 
of the chemistry department at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, told the Chemical So- 
ciety of an amazing new use for this 
waste water. 


Two months ago he discovered a com- 
paratively inexpensive method of ex- 
tracting inositol, a sweet sugar-like sub- 
stance, from the water. Hitherto the 
process has been so difficult, inositol 
cost $500 a pound and only 5 pounds 
was produced a year. Dr. Bartow’s 
process is capable of producing as much 
as 1,000,000 pounds annually. 


Researchers at the University of Iowa 
Medical School are now experimenting 
to. see if the white, sweet substance 
might not replace sugar in the diet of 
diabetics. ‘ But Dr. Bartow has already 
found an important commercial use. 
By adding nitric acid to the harmless 
substance he converts it into hexani- 
troglycerine, an explosive “potentially 
superior” to nitroglycerine. It has the 
advantage of being solid, while liquid 
nitroglycerine requires the addition of 
infusorial earth to make dynamite. 


This corn dynamite can be used for 
all excavating, mining and quarrying 
purposes for which ordinary dynamite 
is used today. 





Broadcast from 
375 Stations 


THREE TIMES EACH WEEK 


This week the greatest audience on earth 
will be listening to a new series of pro- 
grams sponsored by Chevrolet Dealers in 
300 cities. Millions will enjoy the music of 
Rubinoff and his violin, the fine voices of 
Jan Peerce and Virginia Rea, and a 33- 
piece orchestra. 
They will hear these great artists exactly 
as they really are. Such perfect repro- 
duction on so many stations is possible 
through World electrical transcriptions. 
An electrical transcription by World is 
more than just a recorded program. It is 
as fine as anything heard on the air. 
Check your local newspapers for the time 
and station, and tune in this program tonight! 
You will find it listed as “Musical Moments” or 
“Rubinoff and His Violin”. 
To Advertisers! 100 National Advertisers used World 
facilities in 1935. Hundreds of local advertisers are sponsor- 
ing World Program Service in 148 cities. You should 
investigate this modern, economical way of going on the 
air, with topnotch programs, utmost efficiency, no waste. 
Write to 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


“Sound Recording for SOUND Radio Advertising” 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 
UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
COVERNMENT In 
BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 


NAME OF 
DISTILLER AND 
DISTILLERY 
NUMBER 


NUMBER 
OF BONDED 
WAREHOUSES 
WHERE 
BOTTLED 


YEAR 
AND 
SEASON 
BOTTLED 


100 PROOF 


EEP your eyes open the next time you step up 
to a bar or into a liquor store and you will see 
that some whiskies have oy «-;; stamps, some have 


red ones, some haye blue and others have yellow. 
—— —_——_—$——— 


Only one of these signifies that the 
whiskey is bottled in bond under the 
supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment and that stamp is @nher 


The red stamp signifies nothing regarding 
the age, nothing regarding the proof. It is only 


an evidence that the Federal tax is paid. 


The blue and yellow stamps iden- 
tify whiskey bottled in bond in 
Canada. 


Now look at the diagram printed 
at the top of this page,and find out 
what that vreen stamp means. 


The green stamp can be used only 





A Good Guide 


What do you mean 
Bottled in bond. 
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<< Grito to Good Whiskey 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ¢ 
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when the whiskey meets the following requirements: 
—— 4 


@ Every drop must be straight whiskey — at least 


four years in the wood. 


@ Every drop must be distilled in the United States, 
stored and ripened in the United States, and bottled 


under the U. S. Government supervision. 
@ Every drop must be 100 proof. 


No other whiskey in the world has to 
meet such a rigid set of standards. 


But even among American bottled in bond 
whiskies, there is a difference - 
for the quality of the whiskey 
as finally bottled is deter- 
mined first of all by the skil! and 
care with which it is distilled 
— and you can safely count on 
these when you see the Nation! 
Distillers emblem on _ the lab. 
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